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THE higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures has been made a fresh 
issue in Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches by the recent inaugural address 
of Dr. Briggs upon assuming charge of the 
new department of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary. The address 
has been met with a storm of criticism and 
condemnation, in which only the New York 
Evangelist, among papers of repute for or- 
thodoxy, has had much good to say for Pro- 
fessor Briggs. Most of this criticism has 
been crude and hasty, prepared under the 
necessity of treating the subject in the edi- 
torial of the coming week, and is really 
worthless ; and yet the views which Dr. 
Briggs holds, and which have found partial 
expression in the address, are sufficiently 
startling to one not accustomed by consid- 
erable study to a conception of the matters 
concerned quite apart from the traditional 
one. ‘The tendency in the theological world 
is immediately to pronounce them impossi- 
ble, because they seem to attack and seri- 
ously to imperil the very foundations of our 
belief in the Scriptures. 

And, indeed, the higher criticism does 
directly attack the foundations of the usual 
argument for the divine authority of the 
Scriptures. That argument, as it has been 
conducted among us for now more than one 
hundred years, has been almost exclusively 
rational. It has begun with the need of 
man for a revelation, and the benevolence 
of God inclining him to supply every essen- 
tial need of his creatures, as creating an 
antecedent probability that there will bea 
revelation. ‘Then the genuineness of the 
various writings has been proved, including 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Then their authenticity. And then, upon 
the argument thus built up, their divine 
authority. Now, knock out the layer of 
argument comprised under the head of gen- 
uineness, as the higher criticism attempts 
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to do with respect to the so-called writings 
of Moses, at least, and the whole superim- 
posed argumentative structure falls to the 
ground. No wonder, then, that orthodox 
ministers should be eager to oppose a style 
of treatment of this momentous theme 
which seems forever to destroy that which 
is dearer to them than even life—the divine 
authority of the Bible, the Church, and re- 
ligion. The case seems prejudged, and on 
the very best grounds, before it is fairly 
brought into court. 

Now, it is evident that in this frame of 
mind an earnest man, who values his con- 
victions, is unable to consider the question 
presented by the higher criticism, if such a 
question there really be, with an unprej- 
udiced, candid, and impartial mind. There 
is such a question evidently ; for the ear- 
nestness of many men in promoting such 
studies must have some ground. Then, 
the appearance of Dr. Briggs, the product 
of one of our schools, and the pupil of 
Henry B. Smith, himself a man of warm 
evangelical spirit and of profound learning 
in widely separated departments of theol- 
ogy, as an advocate of the criticism, puts a 
new face upon the subject. It is no longer 
a Wellhausen, whose almost profane ex- 
pressions at some points render it impossi- 
ble to believe in his piety or qualifications 
for the task he has undertaken, who repre- 
sents the science, and at the same time 
furnishes the best of reasons for doubting 
its soundness and value. The advocate is 
one of ourselves, who accepts the super- 
natural as fully as we do. Even if he ac- 
cepts critical results which have at first sight 
the worst appearance to us, we must learn 
to put aside our repugnance to them, and 
examine them candidly ; and yet just this, 
the candid and impartial, unbiassed investi- 
gation, is what it is difficult, exceedingly 
difficult to give. 

I wish, now, in the present essay to show 
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that the alarm we all naturally feel when 
we see the criticism attacking the very 
foundations of the argument for the au- 
thority of the Scriptures is needless, because 
the criticism does not attack them. I shall 
endeavor to do this by showing that the 
whole style of argument adopted among us, 
and sketched above, is a false style of argu- 
ment, that it is not that upon which, as an 
actual fact, we depend as Christians for our 
conviction that the Bible is the Word of 
God, and that consequently our alarm is 
unnecessary and illogical. And when I 
have thus removed our natural alarm, I 
hope to show that the criticism in one of its 
worst forms—that of Hermann Schultz— 
leaves us everything in the Old Testament 
which we want for our Christian system, 
and thus I hope we shall come where we 
can pursue the criticism, or permit others 
to pursue it for us, with candor and calm- 
ness, and with confidence that, in the end, 
all will come out as it should. 

The style of argument which we have 
adopted is not that upon which, as a fact, 
Christians accept their Bible. The Bible 
is accepted by all classes of Christians—by 
the young, the illiterate, and the weak ; 
for the most part by those who know noth- 
ing about the argument from genuineness 
and authenticity, and in fact never heard 
those words. Yet they are ready to venture 
their lives upon their faith, and have done 
so from the Bishop Polycarp to the slave 
Blandina. What does convince them? I 
reply, The testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

When a man is converted he experiences 
a change in his knowledge as_ well as in the 
character of his choices. He comes in con- 
version, however it may be brought about 
historically, in contact with the real con- 
verting power, which is God. He experi- 
ences the doctrines of grace ; knows he was 
a sinner; knows that he is a believer; 
knows the agency of God in bringing this 
about ; knows the sanctifying operation of 
the Holy Spirit ; and knows of the judg- 
ment to come. These things, however con- 
veyed to him, he knows by an independent 
and absolute knowledge. 

Now there comes to him a book, the 
Bible. It is a unique book in the Church, 
and is at once recognized as such. He sees 
immediately in it these great truths which 
he has learned and now knows beyond a 
peradventure to be divine. le says that 
the Book containing them is also divine. 
He knows this at first in a general sense ; 
but he studies the book, and from it new 
truths come forth which are also incorpo- 
rated into his experience, and which become 
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objects of independent and absolute knowl- 
edge. And thus, as he goes on in the Chris. 
tian life, he becomes more and more sure 
that the Bible is asa whole, and without 
adulteration or exception, the Word of God, 
perceiving this just as he does that the 
driven snow is white or the springing grass 
green. The Spirit has illuminated him 
with the very light of God, and in that 
light he sees without argument that the 
Seriptures are the Word of God. It is a 
repetition of the ancient knowledge, which 
Jesus testifies his disciples had, when he 
says : ** My sheep know my voice.” 

I have said that this is the actual argu- 
ment upon which the Christian accepts the 
divine authority of the Bible; but 1 am 
now ready to advance to the statement that 
this is the great argument which our his- 
toric Protestant theology has till recently, 
with one consent, recognized and employed 
as its staple defence of the Scriptures. | 
might quote Augustine, who says that the 
Truth speaking within him, without organs 
of mouth or tongue, testified to the divine 
authority of Moses. But I will begin with 
the first great Reformer, Martin Luther. 
He at first accepted the Scriptures because 
they were undisputed in the Church, and 
waged his battle against the errors of Ro- 
manism by their help as accepted authority. 
But he soon saw that there was need of 
some other authority than that of the 
Church, since if he accepted such authority 
for the Scriptures, he must also accept it 
for their interpretation. Hence he sought 
a new basis for the doctrine, and he found 
it in the internal testimony of the Spirit. 
He says: ‘* The true hearer of the divine 
Word can add thereto that it is not the 
word of man, but of a certainty the Word 
of God ; for God teacheth him inwardly ; 
he is drawn by the Father.” And again he 
says: ** If must have God’s own Word; | 
want to hear what God says. . . . There- 
fore from the Word which God _ teaches 
none shall separate me; and I must know 
that as certainly as I know that three and 
two make five.”’ * 

The early systematic divines among the 
Reformers paid little attention to the proof 
of the Scripture. Melanchthon never dis- 
cusses it. Calvin in the first edition of 
his Institutes said little or nothing about 
it. And so the doctrine of the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit received no further ex- 
pression till, in his last edition of 1559, Cal- 
vin, who had implied it in former editions, 
now determined, with reference to the same 


* See Dr. Simon's article on Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1891, pp. 27ff. 
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claims of Rome which Luther had endeavy- 
ored to meet by its use, to set it forth fully 
and finally. He wrote: ‘* But with regard 
to the question, How shall we be persuaded 
of its divine original unless we have recourse 
to the decree of the Church? ‘This is just 
as if any one should inquire, How shall we 
learn to distinguish light from darkness, 
white from black, sweet from bitter? For 
the Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of 
its truth as white and black things do of 
their color, or sweet and bitter things of 
their taste.’’ Later he adds: ‘* Let it be 
considered, then, as an undeniable truth, 
that they who have been inwardly taught 
by the Spirit feel an entire acquiescence in 
the Scripture, and that it is self-authenti- 
eated, carrving with it its own evidence, 
and ought not to be made [what a rebuke 
to the theological methods of the middle of 
the nineteenth century !]—ought not to be 
made the subject of demonstrations and 
arguments from reason ; but it obtains the 
credit which it deserves with us by the tes- 
timony of the Spirit. . . . It is such a per- 
suasion, therefore, as requires no reason ; 
such a knowledge as is supported by the 
highest reason, in which indeed the mind 
rests with greater security and constancy 
than in any reasons ; it is, finally, such a 
sentiment as cannot be produced but by a 
revelation from heaven. I speak of nothing 
but what every believer experiences in his 
heart, except that my language falls far 
short of a just explication of the subject.’’ * 

These words of Calvin gave the doctrine 
immediate symbolic authority, for we find 
it incorporated in the same year (1559) 
in the French Confession, and in 1561 it 
was introduced into the Belgie Confession. 
It was immediately taken up in Germany 
by the Lutheran divines, and Hunnius, 
Hutter, Hollaz, Baier, and others set it 
forth ; while a long line of Calvinists upon 
the Continent culminated in Turretine and 
Heidegger : and in England Whitaker em- 
ploved it in the same way as Luther and 
Calvin (1588), and was followed by Ussher, 
Lyford, and others, till in that country it 
was also made symbolic by its incorporation 
into the Westminster Confession. The 
Confession says: ‘* The authority of Holy 
Scripture . dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or church, but wholly 
upon God. . Our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority thereof is from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the Word in our hearts.”¢ And 





* Institutes, Bk. I., chap. vii. + Chap. i. 
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through the Confession it passed into our 
own New England Edwards. 

I shall quote somewhat at length from: 
Edwards, because, though Hopkins (1793) 
says that ‘‘ the highest internal evidence is 
fully discerned only by the humble, honest 
mind, which is disposed to relish, love, and 
receive the truth. ‘To such the true light 
shines from the Holy Scriptures with irre- 
sistible evidence, and their hearts are estab- 
lished in the truth. They believe from the 
evidence they have within themselves, from 
what they see and find in the Bible ;” * and 
though Pond (1866) says: ‘‘ This argu- 
ment has more weight, probably, than every 
other with Christians in common life,” + it 
may be said in general that the argument 
disappeared from New England theology 
with its statement by Edwards. Hopkins 
lays no weight upon it, Pond adds it as a 
mere appendage, Park never mentioned it, 
nor did Finney, I judge. Edwards, then, 
says: ‘*‘ He that truly sees the divine, 
transcendent, supreme glory of those things 
which are divine, does, as it were, know 
their divinity intuitively; he not only 
argues, but sees that they are divine. . . . 
Thus a soul may have a kind of intuitive 
knowledge of the divinity of the things ex- 
hibited in the Gospel ; not that he judges 
the doctrines of the Gospel to be from God, 
without any argument or deduction at all ; 
but it is without any long chain of argu- 
ments; the argument is but one, and the 
evidence direct ; the mind ascends to the 
truth of the Gospel but one step, and that 
is its divine glory. . . . The true martyrs 
of Jesus Christ . . . cannot only say that 
they think the Gospel is divine, but that i 
is divine, giving it in as their testimony, 
because they have seen it to beso.” And 
in the same connection he discusses the ab- 
solute necessity of such an argument, be- 
cause the historical arguments are inaccessi- 
ble to most Christians. He says: ‘* Those 
who have not something of a general view 
of the series of historical events, and of the 
state of mankind from age to age, cannot 
see the clear evidence from history to the 
truth of facts in distant ages; but there 
will remain endless doubts and scruples. 
But the Gospel was not given only for 
learned men [and we may add to-day for 
those competent to form an independent 
opinion as to the genuineness of every book 
in Scripture]. There are at least nineteen 
in twenty, if not ninety-nine in a hundred, 
of those for whom the Scriptures were writ- 
ten, who are not capable of any certain or 


* Works, 1., 24. 





+ Christian Theology, p. 120. 
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effectual conviction of the divine authority 
of the Scriptures by such arguments as 
learned men use. If men who have been 
brought up in heathenism must wait for a 
clear and certain conviction of the truth of 
Christianity until they have learning and 
acquaintance with the histories of politer 
nations, enough to see clearly the force of 
such kind of arguments, it will make the 
evideuce of the Gospel to them immensely 
cumbersome, and will render the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among them infinitely 
difficult.” * And so I might continue in- 
detinitely almost. 

Thus the argument for the Scriptures 
which has been standard in the great writers 
of our past, in Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
the Westminster Confession, and Edwards, 
knows nothing about a slow process of 
creeping through genuineness and authen- 
ticity to divine authority. It comes at once 
to the point, to the divine authority, by 
spiritual illumination. And in doing this 
it removes the authority of the Scriptures 
out of the sphere of every attack which 
may be aimed against genuineness, because 
that argument is no longer essential to its 
proof. Therefore we can keep on with 
our Bible, even though we do not see our 
way to refate this or that actual critical 
theory. 

It will, I hope, be an interesting inquiry, 
how the Puritan theology, which even so 
late as Edwards’s time stood upon this high 
spiritual plane, has so completely forgotten 
its ancient supreme argument. Every the- 
ology bears the marks of the wars through 
which it has passed, and comes into the 
victory often with the loss of limb and of 
weapon. The Deistic controversy, which 
began in the very age of the Westminster 
Confession, for Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
died in 1648, forced the Puritans down 
upon a low plane in their attempts to meet 
it, even the plane upon which it stood it- 
self, that of the denial of all such super- 
natural teaching of the Christian as is re- 
quired for the testimony of the Spirit to 
Scripture, and they could not themselves 
quite return to the heights where they had 
once been so much at home. Our Unita- 
rian controversy was a rationalistic one for 
the most part, and it left our theology 
tainted with rationalism, and exceedingly 
shy of the supernatural and the subjective. 
That spirit is upon us to-day ; but it needs 
to be exorcised ; and if the higher criticism 
shall help effect this change, it will be, like 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh, a blessing in dis- 
guise. 





* Works, V., pp. 178ff. 
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Passing now to the criticism itself, it is 
evident that biblical criticism in the abstract 
is a legitimate science. Criticism is merely 
the attempt to get at the exact truth. 
There is an argument for the Scriptures de- 
rived from the authorship of the writings, 
from their correspondence to the facts about 
which they profess to speak, and from their 
uncorrupted preservation to the present 
time. But who are their authors? That 
is a question which cannot be settled by a 
guess, or by a tradition simply considered ; 
for there are a great many traditions com- 
ing down from the past which are worse 
than worthless, as, for example, the tradi- 
tion that Constantine gave the whole West- 
ern world to the pope as a temporal sover- 
eignty—a tradition which has wrought in- 
estimable harm by the power which it has 
lent to the claims of the papacy to universal 
dominion. The authors of the Scriptures 
must be ascertained by careful inquiry ac- 
cording to legitimate methods, and this is 
criticism. 

The critics also rightly claim that criti- 
cism must follow the canons of historical 
investigation, and must be conducted in the 
historical spirit. The question of the au- 
thorship of the Gospel of John or of the 
Book of Joshua pertains as much to his- 
tory as that of the authorship of the ** Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles” or of the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas. In the historical sphere, 
a priort methods are altogether out of 
place. True, they are out of place in dog- 
matics as well ; but they are without con- 
troversy out of place in history. To set out 
in the investigation upon the Pentateuch 
with the conviction that Moses must have 
written the book because, if he did not, the 
whole doctrine of the Scriptures goes by 
the board, is as false in method as it has 
been shown to be unnecessary in theory. 
The student need not be indifferent to the 
result of his investigations, but he may and 
must be determined to look at facts as they 
are, and see the truth when it appears. 
And he must follow the general methods in 
the study of biblical history that are to be 
followed elsewhere. ‘True, there is an im- 
portant difference. The supernatural may 
be expected to enter into the biblical his- 
tory, whereas in post-Apostolic times we do 
not expect to find it in the same manner. 
But the point where the supernatural shall 
enter is to be determined after the study of 
the facts, not before. ‘Till there is evidence 


to the contrary, the general law, that hu- 
man nature is the same in all ages, and that 
the divine methods of Providence are the 
same, is to be scrupulously adhered to, and 
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facts are to be judged in its light. The 
attitude of mind which looks upon the 
Scripture times as wholly removed from all 
contact with our own, and expects to find 
upon every page marvel after marvel, is as 
unhistorical as it is also unexegetical. Prog- 
ress in religion, like progress in civilization, 
takes place ordinarily, according to the laws 
of development. Christ appeared in the 
world the perfect, the express image of the 
person of God. But even the disciples un- 
der his immediate training were slow to un- 
derstand him ; and the Church has learned 
the meaning of what he spake and was only 
by the slow progress of historical develop- 
ment. It is at least probable that the same 
method of Providence was followed in the 
earlier period, in which the nation of the 
Jews was slowly trained in the fear and 
worship of the one God, Jehovah. 

We may pass now to that form of the crit- 
icism which I have selected as an example 
of it, upon which to try the experiment of 
what it will do in one of its forms most re- 
pellent to the orthodox mind at first sight, 
that of Hermann Schultz. Professor 
Schultz was an associate and is, I suppose, 
the successor as Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology of Ritschl at Géttingen. He is in 
full sympathy with Ritschl, and may be 
said to be a joint-founder with him of that 
aggressive school which now has gained 
control of a large part of the younger gen- 
eration in Germany. It spurns *‘ meta- 
physics” from theology, lays great emphasis 
upon the historical revelation made in Jesus 
Christ, denies largely the present activity 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and re- 
fuses to erter into such discussions as that 
whether Christ was ontologically God. It 
is enough, says this school, that he ‘* repre- 
sents” Grod to us, or has for us ‘* the worth 
of God.” As to the criticism, Schultz fol- 
lows Wellhausen, except that, while the lat- 
ter is without a particle of respect for Chris- 
tianity as a divine religion, Schultz is an 
earnestly religious man, and has softened 
Wellhausen’s theories at several points, and 
opposed them at others. Still he believes 
that the early accounts in the beginning of 
Genesis of the Fall, of Noah, the Flood, ete., 
are “‘myths”—that is, consciously poetic 
productions—designed to convey religious 
ideas ; he makes the first traces of reliable 
history to begin with Moses, regarding 
Abraham and the patriarchs as heroic fig- 
ures of a legendary character, like the fig- 
ures in the Niebelungenlied in German lit- 
erature ; the Sinaitic tabernacle he thinks 
to be an idealized representation, like a 
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fictitious creation, suggested by the temple 
of Solomon, and designed to carry back 
what were really the conceptions of a later 
time to the hoary antiquity of the Mosaic’ 
epoch ; and accepts the view that the whole 
Levitical system of ceremonial laws was the 
slow growth of successive generations, 
finally perfected and completely codified by 
priests in the post-exilic period. Thus 
radical is his ‘‘ reconstruction” of the tra- 
ditional biblical history. 

Now, what kind of a theological system 
is left in the Old Testament for such a 
man? I may perhaps best group what I 
have to say under several heads : 

1. Revelation.—Schultz says :* ‘* The re- 
ligion of the Old Testament, like that of 
the New, has not emerged in humanity ac- 
cording to the mere law of a natural devel- 
opment of the spirit, but in consequence of 
the operation of the life of God upon the 
spiritual life of the people of Israel, to 
which it was imparted. . .. ‘The divine 
spiritual life is appropriated in this religion 
with the immovable certainty of internal, 
immediate experience. . . . Wherefore the 
Old Testament religion can only be ex- 
plained by revelation in the special histori- 
cal sense of the word—by the fact that God 
raised up for this people men in whose orig- 
inal religio-ethical nature, aroused by the 
providences of their inner and outer life, 
there was a receptivity, by which they 
could understand the redeeming will of God 
in respect to man which was communicatea 
to them, the liberating religious truth in its 
original purity, which was not a product of 
human wisdom and spiritual activity, but 
afree gift of divine grace.” And he de- 
fines revelation as ‘* the self-communication 
of the true God by means of God-inspired 
men, in whom, by God’s creative power, in 
which the secrets of human spirits and of 
human gifts lie, an immediate certainty of 
the divine life was produced.” 

2. Miracles.—Toward these, as manifes- 
tations of that ‘‘ ontological” sphere of 
which all Ritschlians are so much afraid, 
Schultz maintains a very cautious attitude. 
Yet he says :¢ ‘‘ The real prophets had as 
little doubt of the possibility of miracles as 
any of the ancients, but they are as little 
inclined to lay weight upon miracles as 
such, as was the Founder of the new cove- 
nant. . . . Prophecy as such has no con- 
nection with miracle. Prediction of the fu- 
ture, on the contrary, which the Old Testa- 
ment assumes as a reality, is as a whole 





* Alttestamentliche Theologie, ed. 1878, p. 60f. 
+ Ib., p. 2508. 
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nothing but a miracle of knowledge. Con- 
sequently the Old Testament assumes with- 
out scruple that the prophets, as servants 
of God, perform miracles of knowledge and 
of power.”’ 

3. Grace and Salvation.—Upon these 
topics Schultz is exceedingly satisfactory 
and full. Many of his passages are of rare 
beauty, though difficult to reproduce in 
English. For example, he says :* ‘* When 
we ask upon what foundation the Old Testa- 
ment places this position of righteousness, 
this feeling of acceptance with God, .. . 
we have the decided answer that all salva- 
tion which can be conceived in Israel is re- 
ferred to God’s free goodness and grace. . . . 
According to the ancient Book of the Cove- 
nants, it is God who has chosen the people 
to be his people. . . . Not Israel’s special 
power, goodness or cleverness moved him ; 
on the contrary, the people was a sinful 
people.’? And then in eloquent sentences 
he mentions the heroes of faith ; the first 
rise of Adam and Eve from their fall as an 
act of faith; Noah; Abraham; Jacob ; 
and Moses, ‘* who first by faith experienced 
salvation in himself, and then led the people 
in faith to accept it.’”’ The whole scheme 
of religion thus, in the Old Testament as in 
the New, was one of salvation by faith. 

4. Satisfaction.—Here the theories of 
Schultz are in accordance with the Ritschl 
school, but they are founded not upon argu- 
ments peculiar to the results of the higher 
criticism, but upon exegetical considerations 
which are unaffected by the question of the 
origin of the document which may be in 
hand at any moment. 

It may be well to pause long enough upon 
some examples of the methods of reasoning 
employed upon this topic, to exhibit clearly 
the proof of the statement which has just 
been made. The interpretation of ‘ the 
meaning of sacrifice’ begins upon page 416. 
The text, Lev. xvii. 10, 11, is quoted as 
emphasizing the holiness of the blood, and 
mention is made of the common inference 
that the blood ‘‘ when it is offered to God 
always has the character of a means of ex- 
piation.” ‘‘ But,” says Schultz, ‘‘ this is 
to introduce the idea of expiation without 
justification ;” and then he goes on to infer 
from Deut. xii. 16, 23f. that the blood is 
always dedicated to God, and that when the 
blood is brought to the altar it is an ex- 
pression of the fact that the animal to which 
it belongs is dedicated solemnly to God. 
Surely here, whatever has disturbed the 





* Alitestamentliche Theologie, ed. 1878, p. 297 ff. 
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calm paths of exegesis, it is not the eriti- 
cism. 

But upon page 422 the discussion of the 
meaning of the distinctive sin-offering js 
begun. Schultz refers to the belief of many 
theologians that a simple substitution of 
the life of the animal for that of the sinner 
takes place, but he for his part refuses to 
accept the explanation. It is not a punish- 
ment of the animal for that of the man, 
but the man, who ought to give up himself 
to the disposal of God, gives up a lesser 
thing, even the animal. The imposition of 
the hands is not indicative of the transfer 
ot guilt, but is merely the general gesture 
of dedication. 

Time fails to multiply examples, but they 

are all of this character. The exegesis may 
strike us as rather lame, but it is exegesis, 
not any peculiar product of theories as to 
the origin of the documents from which thie 
passages are taken. 
5. The Doctrine of God.—I have been 
unable to perceive that a single element of 
the doctrine of God, as contained in the 
Old Testament, was neglected by Schultz. 
His perfect unity, personality, spirituality, 
and holiness are brought out with great 
clearness. ‘True, there is a development in 
the conceptions of Israel traced by Schultz. 
He thinks that there was, in the earlier 
periods, a tendency to view God as the God 
of Israel in distinction from the gods of 
other nations, and to treat the latter as if 
they had some real existence. But this is 
patent to any reader of the Old Testament. 
He says, however, expressly that pure mono- 
theism, in the strictest sense of that word, 
was the original doctrine of the Hebrew re- 
ligion. I quote :* ‘* Therefore the particu- 
larism of the idea of God is only the pro- 
tecting covering under which the pure 
monotheism of the Old Testament religion 
was permitted to unfold itself and come to 
maturity. The religion as such had from 
the beginning only this God.” 

6. Original Sin.—Possibly more interest 
may attach to the treatment of this doc- 
trine, since it may at first seem impossible 
that a theory which makes the whole ac- 
count of the first man and of the fall poetic 
fiction, should have a genuine doctrine of 
original sin. After having developed the 
universal sinfulness of man with as much 
faithfulness as any orthodox divine could, 
Schultz comes to a consideration of the nar- 
rative of Gen. iii. He says of it :+ ‘* The 
story . . . brings to us the eternal thoughts 





* Alttestamentliche Theologie, ed. 1878, p. 455. + Jb., p. 636. 
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of the religion of revelation upon the rela- 
tions of sin to humanity as such ; it shows 
how, irrespective of the dominion of sin in 
humanity which we already know by experi- 
ence and which reveals itself in many single 
developments, sin has attacked human na- 
ture as such, and subdued it to its power. 
It is, therefore, the fall of a humanity not 
yet sinful—or, better, the fall of pure hu- 
man nature—which lies at the basis of all 
the manifold developments of sin in every 
individual, and precedes every such develop- 
ment.” But I close with— 

Y. The Prophecy of the Messiah.—It is 
Schultz’s conception that there was a suc- 
cessive development of the idea of the agent 
of the introduction of the divine kingdom 
in the latter days. In the first intimations 
of the final triumph of man over the forces 
of sin, which Schultz calls ‘‘ a prot-evangel 
indeed,”’ that made in the story of the fall, 
it is all humanity as such which is to gain 
the triumph. The seed of the woman— 
that is, all humanity—is opposed to the 
seed of the serpent—that is, all the forces 
of evil. I do not mean to say that I think 
this interpretation correct ; I am simply re- 
hearsing Schultz’s ideas. There is, then, 
this general expectation. Later the prom- 
ised agent is specified by progressive limita- 
tions of the prophetic intimations. It is 
the seed of Abraham which is to bless the 
earth. At last, the divinely chosen agent 
isa Davidie King. And in Isaiah Schultz 
sees him promised as ‘* God.’’* Not God 
in the metaphysical sense, for that would 
be that ‘‘ ontology” of which Schultz is 
afraid, but ‘* names are given him which 
exalt this King in dignity and position far 
above all comparison with men.” 

I think I have already said enough, and 
quoted enough, to make the point clear 
which I wish to press. The criticism does 
not necessarily touch any doctrine of the 
Old Testament considered as a book for the 
teaching of what we commonly call ‘‘ the- 
ology.” ‘The objections we have to make to 
Schultz are not to be ascribed to his critical 
views, for they are mere questions of ex- 
egesis, which are independent of the ques- 
tion of the origin of the books. If Oehler 
himself had the same dogmatic standpoint, 
he would teach the same doctrines as 
Schultz. And, when all criticisms have 
been made, there still remains in Sehultz, 
with all the criticism and Ritschlism com- 
bined, the great mass of divine doctrine un- 
touched and unimpaired. The history of 





* Alttestamentliche Theologie, ed. 1878, p. 727. 
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Israel must, no doubt, be rewritten, if the 
criticism prevails ; the method which God 
employed in his training of this prophetic 
people will be otherwise conceived, the law‘ 
as given to Moses modified in our minds, 
the growth of the Levitical system made 
providential instead of miraculous; but 
these things do not touch what as Chris- 
tians we are anxious to preserve, what are 
the foundations of the system of divine 
truth revealed in the Bible. If we can have 
clearly taught by God himself through holy 
men the following doctrines, it makes no 
difference from a dogmatic point of view 
whether they were revealed at an earlier or 
a later time. These doctrines are : the uni- 
versality of sin, and its origin in a racial 
corruption of our nature ; the divine plan 
embracing from the beginning the redemp- 
tion of the race ; real revelation ; the real 
connection of Jehovah with a chosen peo- 
ple ; a revelation of his will in law; the 
prescription of sacrifices as typical of the 
one great sacrifice ; the prophecy of that 
sacrifice and of the divine servant of Jeho- 
vah ; and the evident providential conduct 
of the chosen people to a place and time 
when that promised Saviour might be re- 
vealed in the flesh. Given these great and 
unspeakably precious truths, with some 
minor ones which this or that theologian 
might wish to have added, and we have the 
divine foundation of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. And we need no more. But these 
doctrines the criticism has not touched, and 
cannot touch. They are embodied in the 
Old Testament record, however it arose. 
Grant the single idea of revelation in con- 
nection with the history, and all these doc- 
trines follow of necessity. 

What, then, is the attitude which Protes- 
tants, who believe in accepting all truth, 
should adopt toward the criticism as repre- 
sented by Professor Briggs ? I reply, Not 
that of alarm, for no cherished doctrine of 
our faith is imperilled by it. Not that of 
suspicion, for that is not the spirit which 
brethren should have. Not that of em- 
pirical and hasty settlement of the ques- 
tions involved, for they are too delicate for 
the careless treatment of any who is not an 
expert. Not that of diplomacy, which 
would befog the issue, and seek to gain a 
victory for some cherished view by manceu- 
vring. It should be that of candid, patient 
investigation, or where time and ability fail 
for that, of patient waiting till the evangeli- 
cal critics have brought in their results. 
Then in the end, surely we all may know 
them by their fruits. 
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THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF 17%89.* 


BY N. WEISS. 


(Condensed translation from the French by Clemens 
Petersen, M.A., New York.) 


WHEN the question of religious liberty 
was discussed by the National Assembly of 
1789, in the two memorable sittings of Au- 
gust 22d and 23d, at Versailles, more than 
two and one half centuries had passed by 
since that very question was raised for the 
first time in France. To any one, how- 
ever, who has had an opportunity to study 
the peculiar movement of ideas, it will not 
seem strange that man should strive to as- 
sert his right to his own opinions in the 
field of religion long before he ever dreamed 
of making any such claims in literature or 
politics. 

Indeed, from Francis I. to Lewis XVI. 
thousands of Frenchmen stigmatized with 
the name of Huguenots fought for this in- 
dependence as an inalienable right, and 
they fought unintermittingly, before the 
courts and in the prisons, on the battle- 
fields and in exile, on the banks of the gal- 
leys and at the stake, thereby illustrating 
in a most impressive manner how true are 
those words: ‘‘ Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,’ for to them the world offered nothing 
but the derisive confutation of their most 
cherished dreams, and a harsh denial of 
their most ardent expectations. 

Nevertheless, so sure were they in 1789 
of having at last reached the goal that, on 
June 7th, more than two months before 
that discussion of which I propose to give 
a rapid survey actually took place, the Prot- 
estants of Paris decided to celebrate publicly, 
in Rue Mondétour, the worship which had 
been prohibited in the capital for more than 
two and a half centuries.| They were a 
little too hasty, though, as we shall see. 


There is a fact which, though generally 
ignored, ought to be emphasized from the 
very outset, and it is this: directly and 
formally the question of the liberty of con- 
science and worship was never put under 
discussion in the National Assembly. Not 
that it was overlooked. On the contrary, 
everybody thought of it and talked of it, 





* This essay was read before the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in Paris, Nov. 4, 1889, and, later, printed in Bulletin 
de la Société de V Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais. 

+ A. Lads: L’_glise Réformée de Paris pendant ta Révolu- 
tion, 1889. 
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but nobody had the courage to apply the 
knife. 

Four, years earlier, in 1785, Rabaut de 
Saint-Etienne, a son of Jean-Paul Rabaut, 
the pastor of the desert, had settled in 
Paris. He supplicated and negotiated, he 
spoke and he wrote, letters, memoirs, even 
an historical novel—Le Vieua Cévenal—all 
for the purpose of creating a public opinion 
which should prove irresistible. In 1787 
he obtained the Edict of Toleration. But 
it was only a piteous result of almost super- 
human exertions. Girded all around as the 
edict was with lamentable restrictions, it 
barely allowed those who did not share in 
the religious faith of the majority of French- 
men to be born, to live, to be married, and 
to die in France. 

August 12th, 1789, a committee of five 
was appointed to prepare for presentation 
to the Assembly a declaration of the rights 
of man. Rabaut Saint-Etienne, determined 
to catch the ball while bounding, drew up 
an outline of such a declaration, had it 
printed and distributed.* It contains the 
follewing paragraph : ‘‘ Man is not respon- 
sible for his thoughts and feelings, and con- 
sequently accountable to no one for their 
sake. Conscience is free ; consequently 
none has a right of compulsion in this 
sphere, and everybody has the right to pro- 
fess that creed which seems to him to be 
the best one.’’ But this draft, like a score 
of others, was laid aside. 

Among the clergy many even demanded 
the revocation of the Edict of Toleration of 
1787, and, August 19th, the Assembly ac- 
cepted for discussion a proposition compris- 
ing twenty-four articles which maintained 
religious uniformity purely and simply.+ 
Art. XVI. reads: ‘* As the law cannot reach 
the secret offences, it must be supplemented 
by religion and morals, and for the good 
order of society it is necessary that both of 
these latter shall be free.” Art. XVIL: 
*“The maintenance of religion requires a 
public worship, but respect for the worship 
established is indispensable.” Art. X VIIL.: 
** No citizen who does not give offence to 
the established worship shall be disturbed 
in his peace on that score.’’ Evidently re- 
spect is demanded here only for one religion, 
for one system of morality, that of the ma- 
jority. 

Of course a manwuvre so unworthy of 
men assembled in the name of universal lib- 
erty and equality could not succeed. To 





* Projet du Préliminaire de la Constitution Frangaise, pre- 
senté par M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne, 14 pages. 

+ Proces-verbal de Assemblée Nationale, iu the National 
Library : Le?? 10, vol. iii. 
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blow out the sun it is not enough to ignore 
his existence. nor is it enough to suppress 
liberty, simply to avoid mentioning her 
name. As soon as the debate on August 
22d reached the three articles above quoted, 
Count de Castellane, a Roman Catholic, 
took the floor. The pith of his speech* is 
clearly recognizable from the following sen- 
tences : ‘* France is certainly Catholic, but, 
as certainly, not all Frenchmen are Catho- 
lics ; nevertheless, those who are not have 
exactly the same rights as those who are.” 
He consequently demanded a *‘ declaration 
of the first, the most sacred of all rights, 
the liberty of religious opinions, which 
necessarily involves, as belonging to every 
man, the right to serve God according to 
his own conscience ;”’ and moved that one 
single article should be substituted for the 
three original ones, reading thus: ‘* No 
one shall be disturbed on account of his re- 
ligious opinions or restrained from exercis- 
ing his religion.” 

We are not used to hear a Roman Catho- 
lic defend those whom his own Church has al- 
ways condemned, and it may be that Count 
de Castellane in so doing was not in perfect 
harmony with the principles of that Church, 
but he certainly was with those of Christ, 
and he deserved well of France and of the 
French Protestants. Nevertheless his mo- 
tion was lost. 

It was strongly opposed by the Bishop of 
Clermont, who wanted the principles of the 
French Constitution to be drawn from re- 
ligion—that is, from the Roman Catholic 
religion. This hint roused M. de la Borde. 
He spoke for toleration, and the mention 
of the word toleration immediately brought 
Mirabeau on the tribune. ‘‘ Liberty,” he 
said, *‘ to exercise one’s faculties is an un- 
questionable right, and since there are 
diverse opinions, you let them manifest 
themselves freely and you may sleep in 
peace.”? This is the argument of the free- 
thinker, who knows nothing about the sa- 
credness of a conviction, and to whose re- 
ligious indifference such an argument prob- 
ably does not cost so very dear. Neverthe- 
less with him who has no faith it is still a 
merit to plead for the freedom of those who 
have. But the right, comprising nearly all 
the members of the clergy, remained un- 
yielding, and, in spite of the protest of the 
great orator, an adjournment was demanded 
and obtained. 


August 3d, 1789, was a Sunday, and the 
anniversary of that day when, in 1572, the 
last preparations were made in the centre 





* National Library, Le?® 154. 
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of Paris for the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

The first strategical movement of the 
clerical party consisted in separating the 
articles of the draft, so that only the last 
of them—‘‘ No citizen who does not give 
offence to the established worship shall be 
disturbed in his peace on that score’”—would 
actually be discussed. Thus the question 
of a non-conforming — could be left 
entirely out, and even the liberty of con- 
science would thus be threatened, for it 
would always be easy to prove that those 
who did not partake in the established wor- 
ship gave offence by their very withdrawai. 

Mirabeau spoke. He would hear nothing 
about a ruling worship. ‘* Nothing rules 
here but justice, and everybody has a right 
to do whatsoever can be done without harm 
to anybody else.” He was followed by M. 
de Castellane. ‘‘ There is only one argu- 
ment against this right, and that is the 
might of the stronger. But it is hardly in 
the spirit of this Assembly to apply that ; 
and if it is true that man bas a right to not 
be annoyed on account of his religious opin- 
ions, he has certainly also the right to offer 
God that worship which he thinks he owes 
Him.”’ Very happily he reminded the As- 
sembly that, if these simple principles had 
been duly followed, there would have been 
no civil wars and no horrors of persecution. 
‘* But when we destroy the tyranny which 
presses on us from all sides, let us not re- 
tain the most grievous, the most absurd 
part of it—the tyranny of conscience.”’ 
The Assembly, however, became more and 
more excited. The speaker found it pru- 
dent not to ask more from it than part of 
the whole right, and he concluded his speech 
by declaring himself willing to retain only 
the first clause of his motion: *‘ No one 
shall be disturbed on account of his religious 
opinions,’’ and’ drop the second, ‘or re- 
strained from exercising his religion.” It 
was an enormous concession, but even Mira- 
beau acceded to it, and simply demanded 
that to the express affirmation of the liberty 
of conscience there should be added the 
words ‘‘ nor restrained in the private exer- 
cise of his religion,” which preclude an au- 
thorization of a non-conforming worship. 

Meanwhile the excitement was still in- 
creasing in the Assembly, and M. Dillon, 
a priest, curate of Vieux-Pouzauges, took 
advantage of the circumstance to lead on 
the reserve, which was destined to strangle 
religious liberty sooner or later. He pro- 
posed the following amendment : “‘ No one 
shall be annoyed on account of his religious 
opinions, provided they do not disturb pub- 
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lic order.’? This was a little too much for 
the liberals. Robespierre cried out: ‘‘ To 
add such a restriction to a principle so sim- 
ple as that of the present motion is to bury 
it under a heap of arbitrary interpretations.” 
But M. de Virien answered that a mani- 
festation of opinion ought always to be sub- 
ject to certain regulations. It is, indeed, 
apparent from this parliamentary uproar 
that the two camps into which France 
found herself divided at that time knew 
very well what they wanted. The minority 
demanded religious liberty, perfect and 
complete, but the majority would grant 
only a liberty subject to the good pleasure 
of the State-Church. There was no ob- 
scurity of spirit either one way or the other, 
and in order to put a stop to all kinds of 
equivocation in the debate Rabaut Saint- 

tienne, true captain as he was, rose at the 
decisive moment and spoke. 

There was a time, it would seem, when 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne enjoyed even a greater 
reputation than Mirabeau. The Huguenot 
des Cevennes for November lst, 1889, con- 
tains a letter dated July 14th, 1789, and 
signed by one Sabatier, in which we are 
told that ‘* there is no man in the National 
Assembly who distinguisnes himself so much 
as M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. . . . One 
day when Count de Mirabeaun spoke with 
his usual enthusiasm and vehemence, he 
was time after time interrupted, and finally 
some one said aloud to him, ‘ Don’t make 
such a noise! You think you are the one 
great orator here, and you are only the 
shaft of the shovel (wx demi-rabot),’ which 
pun was very much relished.” At all 
events, the speech of Rabaut Saint-Etienne 
on August 23d made a deep impression. It 
was immediately printed,* and the Moniteur 
of that time pointed out its author as a 
man ‘‘ made for a legislator of the eigh- 
teenth century.”’ Here follow a few ex- 
tracts from it: 

** The last speaker admitted that no man 
has a right to penetrate into the recesses of 
another man’s thoughts. It is perfectly 
true. But the truth is not so very remark- 
able nor so very profound either. For there 
never was a tyrant who did not know that 
in front of a man’s secret thoughts there is 
a bar which any force may fail to break 
down, so enslaved that he could not enjoy 
in full that liberty which the last speaker 
thinks it fit to accord to free men.’’ 

** But he added that the utterance of 
thought may easily become a very danger- 
ous affair ; that free speech is just the means 





* Opinion de M. Rabaut Saint-Etienne sur la Motion de M. 
de Castellane, Versailles, 1789. 
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by which new religions get themselves es- 
tablished ; that the law ought to prevent 
people from uttering their thoughts too 
freely, and he barely fails to propose the 
establishment of a tribunal charged with a 
superintendence of this kind.”’ 

‘It is this language which the party of 
intolerance always holds. It is these max- 
ims on which the Inquisition rests. In 
words always smooth and always guarded 
we are told that, of course, we cannot be 
attacked in our secret thoughts ; that we are 
perfectly free in our opinions as long as we 
do not utter them, but that the law, since 
the utterances can disturb public order, 
must exercise the most minute supervision 
over them. It is on the basis of these prin- 
ciples that the party of intolerance has as- 
sumed to itself a power of control which, 
for many centuries, has enchained and 
dwarfed and suppressed human thought.” 

‘*Tf the ancient pagans had acted on 
these principles, which by no means were 
unknown to them, there would be no Chris- 
tiansnow. If they had carefully supervised 
the manifestations of new opinions and per- 
sistently declared that they disturbed pub- 
lic order, Christendom would never have 
come into existence. It is, therefore, on 
other principles, nearer to you, gentlemen, 
I shall ask you to declare by one single arti- 
cle that every citizen is free in his opinions ; 
that he shall not be disturbed on account 
of his religion; that he has the right to 
worship in freedom. .. . 

‘** But do not suffer yourselves, gentle- 
men, and do not suffer this free and gener- 
ous nation to be quoted as an example of 
intolerance and mixed up with those na- 
tions you despise, because they have forbid- 
den your own worship in their countries. 
Because they are intolerant and unjust 
nations, it does not follow that you shall 
be one of them. You were not born to fol- 
low an example. You were born to set the 
example. And shall examples be chosen 
for imitation, then take the Americans, who 
have put universal religious liberty at the 
head of their civil law ; the Pennsylvanians, 
who have declared that all worshippers of 
one God shall enjoy full citizen’s rights, 
the Philadelphians, who have seen twenty 
different temples built and twenty different 
worships instituted in their city ; they owe 
the liberty they have conyuered to their 
profound knowledge of what liberty is.” 

This is the kind of preachers whose lan- 
guage Voltaire liked to take a fling at, and 
this particular preacher is the man who 


four years later laid his head on the block* 








* Rabaut Saint-Etienne was guillotined Dec. 5, 1793. 
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because he would not do ‘‘ his part of the 
tyranny’ by voting for the execution of 
Lewis XVI. 

As indicated by the above extracts, Ra- 
baut Saint-Etienne did not content himself 
with the first clause of the Castellane mo- 
tion, but insisted upon the whole motion, 
freedom of worship as well as liberty of 
conscience ; and when the curate of Vieux- 
Pouzauges took back his amendment, the 
Assembly was compelled to discuss and vote 
upon the motion in its original form. 
Could it have been put to a vote at that 
very moment it might have been carried. 
But the right offered an obstinate resist- 
ance, and the two bishops of Lydda and 
Langres undertook to unmask the last bat- 
tery of their party. After a long declama- 
tion, pointing back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury: ‘‘'To our brethren in error, indul- 
gence and compassion! But, free in their 
opinions, they must manifest their free 
opinions without disturbing public order. 
Let us therefore try to draw a line of demar- 
cation which at the same time shall comfort 
our brethren and defend the worship of the 
ruling Church against any injury. Accord- 
ing them to worship in common, let us con- 
tent ourselves with forbidding a worship in 
public which would be aggravating to the 
prestige of the Catholic worship. .. .” 
The Bishop of Lydda concluded by pro- 
posing the following amendment, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided their manifestations do not disturb 
the order established by law.” 

The Assembly was now almost in a state 
of dissolution. ‘Twice the president, M. 
Clermont-Tonnerre, a liberal, offered to 
vacate the chair, and finally, in order to 
reach a conelusion somehow or other, he 
put to a vote an adaptation of the Castel- 
lane-Rabaut motion with the Dillon-Lydda 
amendment. Still the fight went on. 
Every word of the proposition had to be 
conquered from the clerical coalition. 
Nevertheless they did not succeed in pre- 
venting the taking of a vote, and, com- 
pletely exhausted, the Assembly incorpo- 
rated the following Art. X. with its Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man: ‘‘ No one shall 
be annoyed on account of his opinions, even 
on religion, provided that their manifesta- 
tion does not disturb the order established 
by law.” 


Thus this memorable parliamentary con- 
test ended in an explicit affirmation of the 
principle of the liberty of conscience, but 
coupled it with an implicit denial of the 
principle of the fieedom of worship. The 
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situation was very well understood by both 
parties. Two months later, when the Prot- 
estants of Paris thought of moving from 
Rue Mondétour and taking up their quarters 
in another part of the capital, Rabaut Saint- 
ttienne advised them* ‘‘ to wait for the 
grand decision, which will be more favor- 
able.” Mirabeau wrote in the Courrier de 
Provence: ‘*We cannot but feel sorely 
grieved when seeing how the National As- 
sembly, instead of utterly destroying the 
germs of intolerance by the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, has seen fit to leave 
them a hole to hide in.’? Camille Des- 
moulins had the courage to say in the Lan- 
terne: ‘‘If the clergy had not had three 
hundred members in the Assembly, the mo- 
tion of M. Rabaut Saint-Etienne would 
have been carried.” Nor did it last much 
more than half a year before the clerical 
coalition made its first attack on the liberty 
of conscience which it had been compelled 
to concede. 

February 13th, 1790, the Assembly sit- 
ting in Paris, and the subject of the debate 
being the real estate held by the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, Dom Gerle, a 
Carthusian, took up an amendment which 
the Bishop of Nancy had proposed the pre- 
ceding day but immediately dropped, and 
which read this way : ‘* The Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman religion is the national 
religion of France.” These words occz 
sioned a ver y sharp encounter, during which 
M. d’Estourmel had the audacity. to re- 
mind of the day, January 25th, 1677, when 
Lewis XIV., in sight of Cambray, made an 
oath that he would maintain the Roman 
Catholic religion and never allow the estab- 
lishment of a non-conforming worship or 
the construction of a dissenters’ church in 
France, and to prove that the Assembly 
should simply maintain the constitutions 
and privileges of the cities and provinces as 
sworn to by the king. Mirabeau saw the 
point and answered: ‘‘If I, too, may be 
permitted to quote history in this matter, 
I shall beg you not to forget that here, from 
this tribune, that window can be seen from 
where, driven on by an execrable faction of 
his subjects, who mixed purely secular, po- 
litical interests with the sacred interests of 
religion, a king of France fired the gun 
which gave the signal for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. . There it is!” 
Every eye in the audience followed the out- 
stretched arm. Deep silence fell upon the 
hall. The attack had failed. 





* Letter dated Versliias, Oct. 4, 1 1789, addressed to M. 
Marron, the Protestant pastor of Paris. 
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THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL AT LONDON, JULY 
16TH, 1891, BY R. W. DALE, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, July 16, 
1891. 


WE are assembled in the presence of God, 
and in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the ministers and representatives of 
Christian Churches planted in many lands 
—in England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland ; 
in the United States of America; in Can- 
ada; in the West Indies ; in South Africa ; 
in Madagascar ; in Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand ; in the islands of the South 
Pacific ; in India; in China; in Japan ; 
and in several of the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe. Most of us inherit the 
ecclesiastical traditions of the Separatists 
who, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, re- 
vived in this country the polity of the Apos- 
tolic Churches. In their courageous fidelity 
to the trust which, as they believed, they 
had received from God, some of them suf- 
fered long and cruel confinement in the 
Fleet prison—-on part of the site of which 
stands the Memorial Hall in which we met 
yesterday. Some of them suffered death at 
Tyburn, not far from the place where we 
are meeting to-day. But the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Norway and Sweden to 
whose representatives, I venture in your 
name to give a special welcome, have a dif- 
ferent history. ‘They have grown into sud- 
den strength during the last thirty years as 
the result of a special manifestation of the 
power and the grace of God; and they 
found the Congregational Church order for 
themselves in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The churches we represent have a com- 
mon polity, and that polity has its roots in 
the central contents of the Christian Faith. 
For the theory of Congregationalism rests 
upon the belief that in Christ the very life 
of God has been given to man; and that 
when those who have received that life are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, Christ 
who died, but is risen again, is in the midst 
of them. We are Congregationalists ; but 
we rejoice in our kinship with all who recog- 
nize in Christ the Son of God and the Lord 
and Saviour of Men. We give a hearty 


welcome to the representatives of other 
Christian communities who have honored 
us with their presence this morning. We 
pray that in their ministry as well as in our 
own the great power of God may be re- 
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vealed, and that their churches may, all of 
them, be manifestly the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The subject announced for this address is 
not my own choice. It was proposed to me 
by the English section of the committee 
which arranged the proceedings of this 
Council, and, though I was conscious that 
it lies far beyond the limits of my strength, 
and requires for its adequate treatment a 
far deeper and richer religious experience 
than my own, I felt that it was my duty to 
meet their wishes. In discussing it, I speak 
for myself. Although you have done me 
the great and undeserved honor of placing 
me in this chair, you have given me no au- 
thority to speak in your name. With a 
common faith in Christ as Son of God, 
Brother, Lord, Redeemer, Judge of Men, 
there are wide divergencies among us in 
our intellectual construction of the con- 
tents of the Christian Gospel. The respon- 
sibility for what I may say lies with myself, 
and myself alone. 

The Committee did not inform me of the 
reasons which led them to the selection of 
this subject ; but I can imagine that they 
judged it desirable that our deliberations 
should begin in those high and sacred re- 
gions, where all to whom the grace and 
power of the Christian redemption have 
been revealed, meet on common ground 
and their ecclesiastical and theological dif- 
ferences are forgotten. For it is the faith 
of all Churches and of all theologies that 
‘an be called Christian that the end for 
which the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world is the realization by man of the right- 
eousness, the blessedness and the glory of 
the life of God. Here we are at one with 
great religious communities with which we 
and our fathers have had grave and some- 
times fierce and bitter controversies for 
many generations—controversies on the na- 
ture and polity of the Church and its place 
in the spiritual order ; on the methods by 
which the divine grace effects the salvation 
of men; on the ideal and discipline of 
Christian perfection; on the authority 
which hou determine the faith and prac- 
tice of those who confess that Christ is their 
Saviour and Lord. Among the men from 
whom we are divided by these cruel con- 
flicts, but from whom our hearts should 
never be estranged, we recognize a saintli- 
ness shining with a glory that has its foun- 
tains in God ; in their very contention and 
argument for errors which seem to us to 
obscure the light and impair the power of 
the Christian Gospel, we catch an accent 
which is the sign that they too are children 
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of the Eternal. If they maintain with pas- 
sionate earnestness a doctrine of the priest- 
hood and of the sacraments which appear to 
us to be irreconcilable with the whole spirit 
and substance of the Christian faith, if they 
regard those who reject and assail this doc- 
trine as the worst enemies of the human 
race, it is because for them the sacraments, 
when duly administered, are the appointed 
means by which the grace of God first origi- 
nates and then sustains the divine life in 
man. It is this which in their judgment 
makes the sacramental and sacerdotal con- 
troversy so critical, so awful. In that con- 
troversy, as they suppose, the whole power 
and glory of the Christian redemption are 
at stake. They are contending for the 
sacredness and efficacy of the institutions 
by which they believe that the eternal life 
of God is made the actual possession of 
mankind. 


I. 


Whatever may be the nearer fortunes of 
that great conflict which has now extended 
over many centuries, it is not unreasonable, 
I think, to hope that the Church is on its 
way to a deeper and richer theological con- 
ception of that supreme truth which to all 
serious persons gives to the conflict its in- 
finite importance. For it is apparent that 
during the last thirty or forty years, the 
mystery of the Incarnation, with all that it 
reveals concerning God and man, has been 
exerting a new power both over speculative 
thought and over the religious life. There 
is a conviction which has grown immensely 
in strength during the present generation 
that the solution of the greatest and most 
oppressive problems concerning God, con- 
cerning individual man, concerning human 
‘society and the history of our race, and 
even concerning the material universe itself, 
are to be found in the Person of Christ. 
The deeper currents of theological thought 
have set in that direction. But any ac- 
count of the Person of Christ as he was re- 
vealed in the visible and natural order must 
rest upon some conception of his eternal 
relations both to the Father and to the 
whole creation; and it is in those august 
and sacred heights that we are to find the 
real interpretation of the truth concerning 
the divine life in man. 

The Christian conception of this truth 
rests on. the Christian conception of the 
divine nature itself. It is immeasurably re- 
mote from that theory of the universe which 
affirms the existence of an Eternal Power 
—or an Eternal Spirit—whose nature is ab- 
solutely one and simple, and whose presence 
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is revealed in the order and beauty of the 
visible creation and in whatever is fair, 
noble and gracious in the life of man. 
Pantheism, if it appears to have some cor- 
respondence with the Christian doctrine, is 
in its deeper elements wholy alien from it. 
The divine life in man according to the 
Christian Gospel is the life which dwells 
eternally in the Son of God who was in the 
beginning with God and who was God ; by 
whom all things were made and without 
whom was not anything made that was 
made. It is a life which, because of its 
eternal relations to the life of the Father, 
could be manifested in submission and obe- 
dience to the Father’s will. Theologians 
have spoken of the eternal subordination of 
the Son, and have sometimes so spoken as 
to suggest that they attribute to the Son an 
inferior glory. I shrink from speaking of 
subordination. But the Incarnation is a 
real revelation of God—a revelation inter- 
preted and confirmed by the most certain 
experiences of the Christian life in every 
age. A reversal of the relations between 
the Father and the Son illustrated in the 
Incarnation and in the whole movement of 
the divine love for human redemption is in- 
conceivable, and these relations bear witness 
to eternal mysteries in the life of God. 
For us the Son is no secondary Deity. 
He was in the beginning with God and he 
ras God. It could never be said that he 
was not, or that he began to be. We at- 
tribute to him no inferior glory. But in 
the Incarnation his Eternal life and perfec- 
tion were revealed in obedience and submis- 
sion, as the eternal life and perfection of 
the Father are forever revealed in Author- 
ity. Obedience, submission—these also are 
divine. If in the Father there is the asser- 
tion of the supreme sovereignty of the eter- 
nal Law of righteousness—if his will is the 
authoritative expression of that Law—if 
this is his characteristic glory—the free ac- 
ceptance of that sovereignty is the charac- 
teristic glory of the Son. In the Spirit 
there is the synthesis of the two forms of 
erfection ; and in the power of the Spirit 
‘ather and Son have a common blessedness 
and are eternally one. It is the life of the 
Son that God has made the inheritance of 
our race; and we know that this life 
reaches its complete union with the Father 
and its perfect blessedness through the com- 
munion and grace of the divine Spirit. 
Our relations to God are grounded on the 
eternal relations of the Son to the Father, 
and the life of the Son and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost have been made ours 
that we may realize our Sonship. 
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I have said that this life, according to 
the divine will and purpose, has been made 
the inheritance of the race. As the Incar- 
nation is no afterthought of the divine mind 
occasioned by the entrance of sin into the 
world, neither is the gift of eternal life in 
Christ a mere expedient for recovering men 
from the power of sin. That man should 
live his life in the power of the life of the 
eternal Son was included in the divine idea 
of man. This was the perfection to which 
according to the original constitution of 
our nature we were destined. Through sin 
we have all fallen short of the glory of God, 
missed, forfeited the transcendent honor, 
righteousness and blessedness for which we 
were created ; but it remains true that we 
were created in Christ Jesus, and through 
the infinite grace of God and the power of 
the Christian redemption all that was possi- 
ble to us through our creation may yet be 
recovered. wa 

There is a passage in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Colossians in which the truth concern- 
ing Christ’s relations to the universe, a 
truth which is sometimes attributed to John 
as though it had been revealed only to him, 
is most wonderfully expressed ‘‘ in Him,” 
that is in the Son of God, the Son of his 
love ‘‘ were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visi- 
ble and things invisible, whether thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; 
all things have been created through 
him and unto him; and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist,” 
or hold together in their divinely deter- 
mined order. That is the Christian ac- 
count of the universe. Who can doubt 
that Paul found in it the strong support, 
the ultimate interpretation, of that mystery 
which had been concealed through all ages 
and generations, but was now manifested 
to the saints, that the Gentiles were fellow- 
heirs of the great promise which had been 
made to the Jews, and had their part with 
the descendants of Abraham in the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ ? To Judaizing teach- 
ers who insisted that heathen men could 
not share the blessedness of the divine re- 
demption and the divine kingdom unless in 
some sort they became Jews, I can imagine 
Paul saying : ‘* Ah, you are strangers to the 
real glory of Christ. When I stand up to 
preach in these great heathen cities, in 
Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, I see above 
me the same shining heavens that bend over 
Jerusalem—in Christ they were created, in 
Christ they endure. I see the same sun 
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whose light falls on the temple in which 
our fathers worshiped ; its fires were kindled 
by Christ—apart from Christ those tires 
would die down and be extinguished. At 
night there shine the same stars that shine 
over the hills of Judea—it is in the power 
of Christ that through age after age their 
solemn movement is unbroken and_ their 
splendor undimmed. When I travel through 
heathen lands, I see around me everywhere 
the manifestations of Christ’s presence and 
power and goodness—in mountains, and 
forests, and shining streams, in the vine 
and the fig-tree and the ripening corn, in 
every flower that blossoms from the earth, 
in every bird that sings in the air. The 
winds are his, and the rain and the dew. 
In Christ were all these things created ; in 
him they are held together ; separated from 
him they would fall out of their order and 
the universe would become a chaos. But 
if the heavens which are stretched over 
these heathen men and the earth beneath 
their feet were created in Christ, and the 
wheat from which they make their bread, 
and the water which they drink, and what- 
ever else sustains their life and adds to its 
comfort and delight, in whom were the 
heathen men themselves created ? If it is 
only in Christ that these visible and material 
things endure, in whom is it that the men 
—men of every race and every tongue—en- 
dure? Have they an independent life? 
Does their existence rest on another founda- 
tion? Are they defended and sustained in 
being by some inferior Power? No, the 
men like their country were created in 
Christ. In Christ is the common root of 
the life of the race. 


III. 


Man was to find his perfection in sharing 
the life of the Eternal Son; the Eternal 
Son was to reveal his own perfection, and 
achieve ours by sharing the life of man. I 
suppose that the consummate union between 
man and the Son of God would not have 
been possible apart from the consummate 
union effected in the Incarnation between 
the Son of God and man. Even if we had 
not sinned, I suppose that He would have 
come to ws in order that we might come to 
Him. The fellowship, the partnership, be- 
tween him and us was to be a fellowship, a 
partnership on both sides. If the branches 
share the life of the Vine, the Vine also 
shares the life of the branches. He would 


not let us go when we broke away from him 
in revolt against the divine authority and 
He clung to us still; and so he 
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came into the inheritance of all the woes 
that had followed from our sin. The fel- 
lowship, the partnership, I repeat, between 
him and us was to be a fellowship, a part- 
nership, on both sides. He had to share 
our sorrows, as we were to share his joy. 
Ile had to be assailed by the power of our 
sin—tempted, hard pressed to maintain his 
fidelity—as we were to become perfect in 
the power of his perfection. He had to pass 
into the awful shadow of the world’s sin, 
to endure the agony of Gethsemane and the 
desolation and death of the Cross, as we 
were to inherit through the golden ages of 
our immortality the blessed relations to the 
Father, which illustrate the glory of his 
righteousness. When I have discovered 
that by the very constitution of my nature 
I am to achieve perfection in the power of 
the life of Another—who is yet not another, 
but the very ground of my own being—it 
ceases to be incredible to me that Another 
—who is yet not another—should be the 
atonement for my sin, and that his relations 
to God should determine mine. 





IV. 


** God gave unto us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son.” It is a gift to the 
world, as Christ is the propitiation for the 
sin of the world. But it is a free, ethical, 
spiritual life that is given ; and such a life 
must be actually lived if a man is to pos- 
sess it. It cannot be passed into a man 
like a stream of electric force—the man 
himself remaining passive. No sovereign 
act of the divine power can effectively give 
it, apart from a free consent to receive it. 
What we call the potency of life, its germ, 
may be conferred by a divine act ; but if 
the life is to be more than a potency, more 
than a germ, we must live it. God himself 
cannot make thought actually ours except 
as we ourselves think, nor penitence for 
sin, except as we ourselves are penitent ; 
nor love, except as we ourselves love. And 
the eternal life which he has made the com- 
mon possession of the race in Christ cannot 
be actually ours unless we live it. 

This life is not an indefinite force ; it 
has certain ethical and spiritual qualities, 
which witness to its origin and its power— 
where these are the life is ; where these are 
not, the life is not. In their highest form 


they are manifested in the transcendent 
perfection of the Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
they are also manifested, though with less 
of completeness and of power, in all that 
have received the life which God has given 
us in Him. 


And so that divine sonship 
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which is our inheritance in Christ, and 
which has its roots in the eternal relations 
of the Eternal Son to the Father, is always 
represented in the teaching of Christ and 
of the Apostles, as unrealized where the 
ethical and spiritual conditions of its reali- 
zation are absent. ‘There are sharp con- 
trasts drawn between those who are the 
children of God, and those who are not. 
‘* Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the children of God ; and such we 
are. For this cause the world knoweth us 
not, because it knew him not.” ‘* Whoso- 
ever abideth in him sinneth not.” ‘‘ In 
this the children of God are manifest and 
the children of the Devil ; whosoever doeth 
not righteousness is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother.” ‘* As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God.” And the realization of the 
sonship, like the realization of the life, is 
associated with faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ As many as received him, to 
them gave he the right to become children 
of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.’ ** Yeare all sons of God—through 
faith—in Christ Jesus.” ‘* He that hath 
the Son hath the life; he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not the life.” In Christ 
Giod is the Father of all mankind. This is 
the glorious discovery of the Christian Gos- 
pel. This, according to the Christian faith, 
is the very foundation of the order of the 
world and of human life. To this truth 
Christ bears witness in baptism, which de- 
clares that every child is by birth not only 
the heir of infirmities and sorrows and 
perils and sins of the race, but also the heir 
of the life and love and righteousness and 
joy of God, To this truth*we bear witness 
in our preaching ; for we do not tell men 
that God will decome their Father as the re- 
sult of their repentance and their belief in 
his mercy revealed through Christ, but that 
because he is already their Father, they 
should repent and believe. Yes! on the 
divine side, the relationship of Fatherhood 
stands firm; but on the human side the 
relationship of sonship and the participa- 
tion of that divine life which is inseparable 
from sonship has to be freely realized by 
every man. Deny that God is the Father 
of all men—limit his Fatherhood to those 
who are already trusting in his infinite 
mercy and are already endeavoring to do 
his will, and you disturb, if you do not de- 
stroy, the very grounds of that faith in 
him, in the power of which men receive the 
forgiveness of sin, and enter into the ac- 
tual possession of the blessedness for which 












they were created in Christ. But, on the 
other hand, tell men—all men—the covet- 
ous, the untruthful, the sensual, the pro- 
fane, the proud, the envious, the uncom- 
passionate, the revengeful—that they are 
already the sons of God, and you reduce 
divine sonship to a merely natural relation- 
ship ; you obscure its real ethical and spirit- 
ual character ; you contribute to the most 
fatal illusions ; you encourage indifference 
to the august claims of righteousness ; you 
suppress the most awful warnings of proph- 
ets and apostles and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself; and you paralyze the ur- 
gency of those mighty motives which should 
induce men to make it the supreme end of 
life, that the great place and the great in- 
heritance to which God has destined them 
in Christ, may be actually theirs. 
¥, 

The divine life which God has given us 
in Christ—this is the point on which for 
the moment I am insisting—must be act- 
ually lived, it must be a power in character 
and conduct, or it is not realized. There 
are some who live it and realize it ; there 
are others who do not. ‘This is one of the 
ultimate principles of the Congregational 
polity. It has a place not merely in the 
historic creed of Congregationalists ; it is 
one of the foundations of the Congregational 
Church Order. I said earlier in this address 
that when we are considering the divine 
life in man we occupy ground common to 
Christian men of all Churches ; and yet it 
is precisely here that we find imperative 
reasons for our own polity. Indeed, I 
should regard with deep distrust any eccle- 
siastical or doctrinal peculiarities of Con- 
gregationalism which were not rooted in 
the common faith of Christendom. The 
only adequate justification of what is dis- 
tinct and characteristic in the creed or pol- 
ity of any particular Christian community 
is the desire to assert in the most effective 
form the truths in which all Christian com- 
munities agree. 

We are at one with all Christendom in 
acknowledging that it is the glory of Christ 
to have made the divine life the inheritance 
of the human race. We are overpowered 
with awe and wonder by the transcendent 
greatness of the gift. For us the supreme 
question in relation to every man is whether 
he has made this life his own. That he 
professes a true creed ; that he has been 
baptized into the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; that he is 
zealous in the discharge of what are called 
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religious duties; that he bestows all his 
goods to feed the poor; that he gives his 
body to be burned—all this is nothing. 
Has he received the divine life ? Is he liy- 
ing in the power of that life? It is this 
which divides those in whom the gracious 
thoughts of God concerning mankind are 
being fulfilled from those in whom they are 
being defeated ; those who have received 
the forgiveness of sin from those who are 
still unforgiven ; those who have received 
authority to become the sons of God from 
those who have not; those who have been 
translated into the divine light and the 
divine kingdom from those who are in dark- 
ness and in peril of eternal destruction. 
And it is this which, if we have rightly un- 
derstood the mind of Christ, should divide 
those who are within the Church from those 
who are without. We may not be able in 
the confusions and perplexities of human 
life to secure the perfect realization of this 
ideal of the divine society ; but for us on 
whom the splendors of that ideal have 
shone, to surrender it would be ignoble and 
base. We cannot be unfaithful to the 
heavenly vision. 

We have often been told that, according 
to Christ’s own teaching, the wheat and the 
tares are to grow together till the harvest ; 
but he interpreted his own parable. The 
field in which the wheat and the tares are 
to grow together is the world ; it was not 
Christ’s habit to speak of the world when 
he meant the Church. We have often been 
told that it is impossible to draw into the 
membership of the Church all those in 
whom the life of God is present, and impos- 
sible to exclude those from whom it is ab- 
sent. We admit the impossibility. There 
was a Judas among the Twelve ; and yet, 
according to the ideal of the apostleship, 
the apostleship was for the friends of 
Christ, not for traitors. Divine ideals have 
never yet been realized either in the life of 
individual saints or of societies. Fer us 
and in this world the divine is always the 
impossible. Give me a law for individual 
conduct which requires a perfection within 
my reach, and I am sure that the law does 
not represent the divine thought. ‘‘ Not 
that I have already attained or am already 
made perfect ; but I press on, if so be that 
I may apprehend that for which also I was 
apprehended of Christ Jesus’’—this from 
the beginning has been the confession of 
saints. Give me a church polity which is 


what men call practical—a polity which in 
its completeness can be realized—and I am 
sure that it is something different from the 
ideal polity of Christ. 
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The Church—this is the Congregational 
ideal—is a society larger or smaller, con- 
sisting of those who have received the divine 
life and who, with whatever inconstancy 
and whatever failures, are endeavoring to 
live in the power of it. All that is charac- 
teristic of Congregationalism lies in that 
ideal. ‘The responsibilities and the corre- 
sponding powers attributed to the common- 
alty of Christian people are directly related 
to the assumption, that they have received 
the life that dwells in Christ, and that they 
are one with him. When they are gathered 
together in his name, whether they are but 
two or three, or whether they are a thou- 
sand, Christ himself is in the midst of 
them ; one of the company, inspiring their 
prayers, guiding their decisions, so that 
their prayers are his, and their decisions 
his rather than theirs. If the ideal were 
realized, what things soever they bind on 
earth would be bound in Heaven, and what 
things soever they loose on earth would be 
loosed in Heaven, and whatever they agree 
to ask would be done for them of the 
Father. All this would be true if the ideal 
were realized. It is actually true in the 
measure in which the ideal is realized. 


VI. 


It is a glorious conception of the Church, 
and should create in all those who are in- 
trusted with it a calm and reverential en- 
thusiasm and a devout, patient, laborious 
fidelity. I wish to ask in conclusion a few 
questions which are not definitely raised in 
the programme of our proceedings—I shall 
put them very briefly—as to the extent to 
which the Congregational ideal has authority 
over our thought and life. 

1. As the Eternal Father and the Eternal 
Son are one in the Eternal Spirit, all those 
who have received the life which God has 
given men in the Son, achieve their union 
with the Father in the power of the same 
spirit. The divine life—the life which has 
its fountains in Christ, and which is ours 
because of our union with him—is consum- 
mated in its perfection by the grace of the 
Spirit. Is it quite certain that this truth 
holds the great place that it should in the 
Congregational churches of this genera- 
tion? In this country—I do not know how 
it may be in other parts of the world—there 
have been held during the last thirty years 
numerous assemblies of Christian men and 
women associated with different Evangeli- 
cal Churches, many of them associated with 
our own, for the express purpose of seeking 
a larger measure of the power of the Spirit 
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of God. These assemblies, which are usually 
called Conventions for Promoting the Spir- 
itual Life, have of late been held in all 
parts of England ; some of them have been 
attended day after day by many thousands 
of people. It is no part of my present duty 
to offer any criticism upon them ; but they 
seem to me to bear witness to a prevailing 
sense of want and dissatisfaction. Are we 
sure that in our churches generally there is 
a deep and vivid consciousness that the 
Church is the temple of the Holy Ghost ? 


2. It was the aim of our ecclesiastical an- 
cestors who revived the Congregational 


polity in England three hundred years ago, 
to realize in the Church the communion of 
saints. ‘This communion, as they believed, 
could not be realized unless church mem- 
bership was limited to those who had re- 
ceived the divine life. It was their convic- 
tion that every man in whom that life dwells 
can contribute something to the light and 
power and joy of his brethren. The meet- 
ings of the church were, therefore, in part, 
meetings for mutual instruction, counsel, 
warning, exhortation. It was the duty, 
not of the elders merely, but of private 
members, to admonish the disorderly, to 
encourage the faint-hearted, to support the 
weak, to see that none rendered evil for 
evil, to follow after that which is good one 
toward another and toward all. 1 suppose 
that never since apostolic times were so 
large a number of Christian people person- 
ally engaged in rendering service of many 
kinds to those who are outside the Church ; 
but I wonder whether there is a correspond- 
ing earnestness in the internal edification of 
the Church—in what Paul calls the ** build- 
ing up’’ of the body ‘‘ in love.”’ 

3. I should like to ask whether, in our 
relations to the controversies of our times, 
the Congregational idea of the Church has 
exerted its proper and adequate influence. 
We believe that a church is a society of 
men possessing the life of the Eternal Son 
of God, and having direct access through 
him in the power of the Spirit to the 
Father ; of men knowing for themselves at 
first hand the reality and glory of the Chris- 
tian redemptien ; of men to whom the 
truth of the Christian Gospel is authenti- 
cated by a most certain experience—the ex- 
perience not of the individual life merely, 
but of a society. Is this consistent with 
the agitation, the heat, the panic created 
by the assaults of critics on the historic rec- 
ords of the Jewish and the Christian revela- 
tions ? We of all men should keep calm. 
These controversies leave untouched the 
strong guarantees of our faith. For us 
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every church is a society of original and in- 
dependent witnesses to the grace and power 
of Christ. For us the immediate manifes- 
tations of the eternal life that dwells in 
Christ are found not merely in the words 
and deeds and sufferings recorded in the 
four Gospels, but in the company of the 
faithful. We know that Christ is alive 
from the dead, for he lives in them. 

The divine life in man—this is a truth to 
which in common with the holy Catholic 
Church throughout the whole world we 
bear our testimony, and, as we think, our 
testimony receives emphasis and strength 
from the very polity of our churches. In 
that life we who are assembled at this Coun- 
cil are all one. We serve God and his peo- 
ple under different skies; we have been 
separated from each other, and shall be 
separated again, by the breadths of vast 
continents and of immense oceans ; but in 
our common union with Christ we are one. 
in our intellectual account of the contents 
of the Christian Gospel there may be wide 
differences among us; and yet we are one. 
For us Christ is the Eternal Foundation, 
and the only Foundation, of the Church as 
well as of the individual life. I trust that 
the meetings of this Council may assist us 
through God’s grace to build on that Foun- 
dation—not wood, hay, stubble—but gold, 
silver, costly stones. ‘‘ For each man’s 
work shall be made manifest ; for the day 
shall declare it . . . and the fire shall prove 
each man’s work of what sort itis. If any 
man’s work shall abide which he built 
thereon he shall receive a reward ; if any 
man’s work shall be burned he shall suffer 
loss ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as through fire.” May God grant that 
both we and our work may endure the trial 
of that great day. 


SOME REASONS FOR BECOMING A 
CATHOLIC. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
From The Christian Register (Unit.), Boston, June 18, 1891. 


HavinG been asked by the Christian 
Register to state my reasons for becoming a 
Catholic, I will try to do so, although it is 
not easy to set them down in few words. 
Brevity sometimes appears to leave gaps in 
the line of thought, which are not inten- 
tional and do not really exist in the writer’s 
mind. Besides, there is a vast number of 
critics who, upon this particular subject of 
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belief, seem actually to seek and prefer mis- 
understanding rather than fair comprehen- 
sion or comparison of views. What I am 
about to write is neither an apology nor a 
challenge. It is merely a short record 
made in good faith, which, if others take in 
bad faith, they may do so to their own det- 
riment, but hardly to mine. 

In the churches of man I found, at last, 
only weariness, and so came as though in- 
evitably—yet not weakly, but with my 
whole understanding—into the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, the Church of God founded by 
Christ. Baptized and confirmed in the 
Protestant Episcopal communion, as a boy 
of fifteen, I drew much good fromit. Yet, 
from the first, I was troubled by the difti- 
culty which Anglicans and Episcopalians 
seemed to have in making out clearly a di- 
vine commission to their Church ; the la- 
boriousness with which they toiled over 
their Apostolical succession, and produced 
a mass of historical details which, at the 
best, was not very coherent, and never be- 
came at all inspiring. After some years of 
devout communion, what appeared to me 
the shortcomings and inconsistencies of 
Episcopalianism became still more oppres- 
sive. It was a gentlemanly, cool, respect- 
able form of religion; but, with all its 
Apostolic claims, it somehow did not dis- 
close in itself the great, ever-growing spirit 
of Christ. Although it acknowledged the 
virgin-birth of Jesus, it nevertheless treated 
his mother, the Blessed Virgin, with a 
chilliness approaching disdain, that gave 
me shame for it and myself, and even cast 
a sort of shame upon her. It confessed the 
Communion of Saints ; yet that communion 
was practically as dead to it as the saints 
themselves were in a physical sense. ‘To 
some extent, the High Church made up for 
the deficiencies of the Low by a certain 
purity and beauty of services, exaltation of 
worship, and sometimes a kindly mingling 
of rich and poor in one congregation. But 
the High Church dwelt in isolation ; and it 
suffered, as the whole Episcopal organiza- 
tion appeared to, from limitedness, —-a lack 
of height, breadth and depth, a want of 
firmness as well as of universality. 

Much latitude of individual opinion was 
allowed in the Episcopal Church ; but lati- 
tude of that sort does not constitute univer- 
sality. For universality needs to have a 
central and all-comprehensive view, depth, 
fixity, and simplicity of principles, as well 
as harmonious correspondence between the 
whole and the parts. Methodists, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians I had known well for a 
long while before my baptism and confirma- 
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tion. I had gone to their services innumer- 
able times, heard their expositions of doc- 
trine publicly and privately, and for two 
years attended a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
and church, But now, when the Episco- 
palian faith and forms and general position 
continued to seem so inadequate, I revisited 
from time to time some of these other or- 
ganizations, hoping still that, with further 
experience, and with an intelligence ma- 
tured at least by the passage of a number of 
years and by considerable thought, I _— 
vet see in them some outline of that great 
realization, that living embodiment of true 
Christian religion, which every one in the 
very nature of the case has a right to ex- 
pect. Leven went often to the Unitarian 
meetings, not despairing of the possibility 
that, even where the divinity of Christ and 
the triune nature of God was in whole or 
in part denied, the flower of perfect faith 
might still be found springing up unawares. 
Finally, for a number of months, I attended 
a Congregational church. 

Here let me say explicitly that I did not 
give up my faith, and that I had no inten- 
tion whatever of formally ‘‘ joining” any of 
these religious associations ; for to me, at 
least, —and on this point I used my own in- 
telligence, so far as it went, with honest 
purpose and earnest sympathy,—they all 
seemed very partial, and far from fulfilling 
the idea of a universal Church. Yet I 
thought that, if I could find in any one of 
them that which I would have been glad 
to see,—namely, a serene ardor, a sincere 
humility, a true devotion coming some- 
where near the ideal of a great Christian 
Chureh,—I could at least worship with 
them happily. None of them, on re-exam- 
ination, offered even that much to my mind. 
The congregations of these churches, al- 
though they included a great number of 
good, true, cultivated, or uncultivated 
pious people of admirable character, whose 
virtues I might emulate for a lifetime, per- 
haps, without being able to equal them, 
were so full of their own independent per- 
sonal judgment and sufficiency to them- 
selves that they could not humble them- 
selves completely before God. For all their 
words of contrition, self-abasement, and 
filial dependence, they treated with God 
rather at a distance, as though with a lurk- 
ing dread that, if they gave in to His great 
power too much or too openly, it might 
somehow encroach unwarrantably upon 
their dignity, their integrity of private 
judgment, their rights as human beings. 


I do not say this in the way of a sneer, but 
because it is my 


-andid conclusion, to which 
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I was brought much against my will and 
desire, simply by observing them and trying 
to share in their service with a reverent 
mood. These churches interposed man be- 
tween the soul and God,-—always man, man, 
man. <A man in the pulpit who disclaimed 
infallibility of interpretation on his own 
part, and denied that it existed anywhere, 
still preached his own views or opinions 
with an absoluteness which, in fact, pre- 
sumed his infallibility. And he so preached 
to men and women in the pews who, also 
disclaiming infallibility on their part, made 
themselves practically infallible by reject- 
ing or accepting what he said, in a spirit of 
absoluteness equal to his, and at their own 
pleasure. 

The Bible was the one rule of faith, and 
was admitted to be infallible. But there 
was no acknowledged rule or system of in- 
terpreting it. Any one might believe or 
disbelieve, privately, as much or as little of 
that infallible rule as he chose. What 
does an infallible rule amount to, when 
there is no certainty in the interpretation 
of it ? 

The account, then, so far as Protestants 
—and semi-Protestants, such as the Angli- 
cans or American Episcopalians—were con- 
cerned, stood something like this: On the 
positive side, a general belief in one intelli- 
gent Giod, and a general belief in Christ, 
with great variety “of views as to His rela- 
tion toward God and man. On the nega- 
tive side, inconsistency, dissension, lack of 
true and complete humility in worship or 
deed, and total absence of certainty as to 
interpreting the assumed infallible rule of 
faith. I had been so thoroughly imbued 
with dislike and dread of the Catholic 
Church that I confess I clung to an a priori 
conclusion that it would be even less able 
than these other religious bodies to supply 
anything satisfactory to the mind and heart ; 
although I meant some day to investigate 
it, since a man should look into everything 
if he wishes to be well informed. 

Meanwhile, I had had some contact with 
German speculative philosophy, which cer- 
tainly is interesting. But it appeared to 
me very much like a squirrel’s rotary cage, 
in which the captive, by incessant industry. 
may travel seemingly an endless number of 
miles, yet arrive nowhere, and will find 
himself at last cooped exactly in the place 
from which he started. With the progress 
of modern natural science I sympathize in- 
tensely now, as I did during the long period 
of which I speak. A few of the eminent 


and brilliant men connected with that prog- 
ress I have had the good fortune to meet or 
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to know intimately ; and I think God must 
take delight in them, because of the splen- 
dor of their intellects, their marvellous in- 
dustry, and the wonders and beauties they 
have disclosed to us in the creation. If 
God made and loves the stars, surely He 
must love the great men of science, even 
though they sometimes throw out careless 
or inadequate utterances about the divine 
and moral constitution of His universe. 
What they had to utter on this subject, 
whether in books or privately, I listened to 
always with much attentiveness and good 
will. Huxley said once, during a conver- 
sation in which I ventured rather actively 
to combat his view, that he believed in ‘‘a 
malevolent God ;” but I was totally unable 
to discover that any wholesome or construc- 
tive faith, or even a sound system of morals, 
could spring from this belief. Then there 
is Tyndall, with his theorem that matter 
contains *‘ the promise and potency”’ of all 
life ; and so perhaps it does, of all the life 
which we can see with the human eye. 
But where does matter come from ? whence 
did it get that promise and potency? On 
the other hand, the late Prof. Asa Gray, 
perhaps the most eminent botanist of his 
generation, published a monograph in which 
he reconciled the Darwinian theory with 
the generally received Biblical account of 
the creation. John Fiske, the brilliant 
American expositor of Herbert Spencer, has 
issued two remarkable little books on ‘* The 
Destiny of Man’’ and ‘‘ The Idea of God,”’ 
wherein he develops from natural science 
and sociological study a distinctly religious 
conception, ending with these words : ‘* The 
everlasting Source of phenomena is none 
other than the Power that makes for right- 
eousness. Thou canst not by searching find 
Him out; yet put thy trust in Him, and 
against thee the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail.’? Herbert Spencer himself brings us 
up to the point of perceiving that natural 
science, when it comes to consider what 
even the visible universe is made of, termi- 
nates in a mystery,—a mystery, it strikes 
me, as complete as that of the Trinity or of 
Transubstantiation. So these philosophers 
and students differ widely among them- 
selves in their conclusions or non-conclu- 
sions ; and, even when they evolve the sub- 
missive, reverent religious idea, they fail to 
give us any sure connecting link between 
the natural and the supernatural. Why ? 
Because they have not the means, and never 
will have, so long as they deny or decline 
the divine mediation through Christ. 
Protestantism is the Faubourg St. An- 
toine of religion, always on the eve of re- 
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volt or in open rebellion. I despaired of 
finding there. the realization of order, the 
stability of a complete and governing truth. 
Yet, when I began inquiring into Catholici- 
ty, I expected to find in it only the oppo- 
site extreme of a bigoted and somewhat un- 
reasoning conservatism. History, of course, 
had made me aware that much and perhaps 
the most of our modern enlightenment and 
civilization originally sprang from the 
Church,—the revival of learning, the glory 
of painting and sculpture, many of the first 
shoots of physical science, and the grandest 
architecture the world has known ; that of 
the cathedrals. Protestant literature still 
echoed much of the Church’s inspiration, 
and Protestant poets wrote of her lessons 
and legends with a fervor and beauty seldom 
aroused by their own religious associations. 
Great numbers of men gifted with the high- 
est intelligence and ability in various lines 
of learning, practical business, public af- 
fairs, were Catholics, both in former gener- 
ations and in the present, even in non- 
Catholic conntries. Still, so tough is the 
prejudice planted in one’s mind by books, 
yerlodicals, friends, and old associations all 
hostile to the Church, that I still dreaded 
this great institution, with a terror of holy 
water and the sign of the cross, such as is 
said to be felt by a certain unpleasant per- 
sonage. And, indeed, a Protestant, brought 
up in the system which is always denying 
some part of Christianity, stands perilously 
near the mood of Mephistopheles,—der 
Geist der stets verneint (‘* the spirit that 
ever denies’). The Catholic Church, in 
place of denial, is always affirming and re- 
newing faith. Hence the instinctive recoil 
from it of the negative party. But, further, 
I had always been a firm believer in, a de- 
termined adherent of, political freedom ; as 
I stillam. The advancement of the masses 
in education, liberty, their attainment of 
the utmost human happiness, cannot be 
dearer to any one than it is to me. I had 
been taught, in many quarters, to suppose 
that the Catholic Church was a menace to 
these things and to American popular insti- 
tutions. Now that I know ownething about 
it, I am quite at ease on that point. 

The Catholic Church was also generally 
accused of narrowness and arrogance in con- 
signing to perpetual punishment those who 
do not enter its fold. Examination proved 
that it does not even attempt anything of 
the kind. It is not Calvinistic, but recog- 
nizes God’s mercy as infinite, like all His 
other attributes,—not measurable even by 
His Church on earth. It presupposes that 
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according to the light which they really 
were able to obtain, and the sincerity with 
which they lived up to that light. The 
Church itself, however, has a clear function 
to perform,— ¢.e., to point out and lead to 
the way laid down by Christ ; to guard that 
path against assault, to remind all men that 
it is the single, true way prescribed, and to 
see that those who enter upon it walk 
straight and fulfil the duty they have as- 
sumed. At the same time, while it prays 
for itself and its flock, prayers go up every 
day from Catholic shrines and altars all 
over the world for heretics, unbelievers ; 
not only for the many pagans of modern 
society who masquerade under a thin pre- 
tence of Christianity, but also for needy 
souls of all times and generations. As to 
her own children, the Church actually ex- 
pects that they will be held to a stricter ac- 
count and judgment, all the more strict and 
searching because they have received more 
light than other people ; but, if they have 
been true to this, they will endure the judg- 
ment notion, that the Church decrees sal- 
vation better, and get their reward in richer 
measure. I cannot imagine a faith or doc- 
trine more logical and just, nor more di- 
vinely and humanely, deeply gentle. And 
so the common bugaboo for her own ad- 
herents, and arbitrarily condemns every one 
else without qualification, turns out to be 
what Charles Lamb would call a ‘* popular 
fallacy.” 

Most intelligent persons hold it to bea 
self-evident truth that the human race can- 
not attain to the finest development in re- 
ligion and spirituality,—or in healthful, 
abiding social and material prosperity,— 
either through tyranny or mob-law or ex- 
cessive individualism (which is another 
form of license), but that it must proceed 
by a wise balancing of authority with free- 
dom. With that principle I fully agree. 
Yet Protestantism insists upon extremes of 
individualism in religion. Socialists and 
Anarchists uphold the same tendency in 
secular affairs, while also proposing to join 
with it a new sort of collective tyranny, and 
attempting to enforce their views by vio- 
lence; ¢.e., by mob-rule. In trying to 
form some impartial estimate of the Catho- 
lic Church, from the outside, I naturally 
sought to apply to it, as tests, the founda- 
tion principles of liberty and law, and to 
see, by these tests, how it bore upon the 
progress of our race to the hoped-for high- 
est plane of religious, social, civil existence. 

In the first place, the Church embodied 
moral law and distinctly maintained the ab- 
solute, unceasing need of authority. Every 
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one, of course, knows that. But it also un- 
dertook to bridge that chasm between the 
natural and the supernatural which the 
philosophers of mere natural science can- 
not cross. How? The other so-called 
**churches,” it is true, accept in the main 
the mediation of Christ as a path over the 
gulf, but with so many limitations, excep- 
tions, and attenuations that their bridge 
becomes at last as insubstantial as the rain- 
bow-bridge upon which heroes were sup- 
posed to walk into the Norse Valhalla. 
The Catholic Church, however, provides a 
solid structure, by means of the spirit and 
teaching of Christ present in it to-day, as 
received from Him and from His apostles, 
and brought down through the constant 
living words of a great body of successive 
living men ;—the solidity of a direct tradi- 
tion, fortified by ample documentary evi- 
dence from the early Fathers. It does not 
flinch nor evade, but brings to us that 
spirit and teaching in vital completeness. 
The Bible is, for it, an inspired book, but 
only a partial record of revelation, because 
the Church itself holds the living revelation 
of the new law intrusted to it by Christ, 
and continues to be the embodiment of that 
truth, the authorized and infallible inter- 
preter of the partial written record. This 
authorization it derives from Him; and, 
surely, it is a better one than the assump- 
tion of certain men that every man should 
be an infallible judge for himself. Dr. 
Briggs, the Presbyterian, now attacks the 
bible itself,—which, hitherto, was supposed 
to be an unimpeachable rule of faith for 
Protestants,—and says it is full of error ; 
a conclusion which would set individual 
interpreters even wider adrift than they are 
now. Prof. J. H. Thayer, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, on the 20th of last April 
read to the Universalist Club an essay on 
“The Change of Attitude toward the 
Bible,” in which he pointed out that the 
Scriptures were not originally the chief 
source of spiritual light and life, and that 
the Church lived for generations without 
them, before they were written and com- 
piled. The Church made the Bible, instead 
of the Bible having made the Church. 
This was heralded in some quarters as ‘‘ the 
new view of the Bible ;” but it is, in fact, 
the view which the Roman Catholic Church 
has always held and holds to-day. Prof. 
Thayer urged that the Bible, in view of its 
origin, should be understood and used **‘ in 
the light of history.” But where is the 
light of history, and what? Surely, the 


Roman Catholic Church, which has always 
maintained that the Bible was a document 
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to be interpreted by the living truth con- 
tided to the Church, carries that light of 
history as handed down to her. In this 
case, It is the light of Christ. And so, in 
their attacks upon the Bible as the sole rule 
of faith, Prof. Briggs and Prof. Thayer 
simply support the Catholic view ; for they 
put that sacred volume in the place which 
the Church has always assigned to it. 

As to the right of the Roman Catholic 
Church to define the truth for Christen- 
dom, we come at once to the primacy of 
Peter and of Rome as the centre of author- 
ity. On this I shall not waste words. 
Scripture texts which cannot be explained 
away support the original commission of 
Peter with much force ; but, still more, the 
early instances of disputes referred to the 
Roman See, and settled by it. It is, in 
part, a question of historic detail, over 
which men may wrangle till the end of 
time, if they choose. But the gradual, 
steady, enduring growth of the Roman pon- 
tificate as the head of the Church, while 
maintaining through good and ill report, 
and in prosperity or disaster, the firm, 
clear, simple principles of Christ, is to me 
—with the corroborative evidence—assur- 
ance enough that it has carried with it the 
original sanction of Christ. Those who 
lose themselves in controversy over disputed 
details appear to me to be quarrelling about 
husks, while the lifegiving fruit is close at 
hand to be enjoyed by them all. 

In like manner, whatever may be said 
about possible or asserted or actual abuses 
within the Church, in the past or present, 
about rival popes or wicked popes, priests, 
etc., I, for my part, would reply as follows : 
Political corruption, civil war, the shame 
of great abuses like slavery, the possible or 
actual seating in the presidential chair of a 
man not really elected to the Presidency of 
the United States,—all these things do not 
and cannot absolve us Americans from loy- 
alty to the ideal of our country. The citi- 
zen who, because of these things, real or 
imagined, should renounce his allegiance to 
the republic, would be universally de- 
nounced by the whole civilized race as a 
coward, a traitor, and probably as an arrant 
fool. Since this is the case, as regards 
one’s love and loyalty toward his country, 
one’s fidelity should at least be quite as 
strong toward the Church that unites him 
with God through the actual indwelling of 
Christ and his original commission. 

In the second place, the Church asserts 
the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist, which thus becomes a sacrament justi- 
fied by His words literally, and forms a sub- 
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stantial link, spiritually and scientifically, 
between God and ourselves. Before going 
further, let me cite what the novelist Bal- 
zac, a Catholic and one of the greatest 
minds in literature, says in ‘* Seraphita.’’ 
It will help to explain the only rational 
mode in which matters infinite and spiritual 
have to be considered, if we are to appre- 
hend them in any sense approaching truth. 
Speaking of the creative Word of God, he 
says, ‘‘ That Word you scoff at, you men, 
although you know well that all visible 
works, societies, monuments, deeds, puas- 
sions, proceed from the breath of your own 
feeble word, and that without that word 
you would resemble the African gorilla, the 
nearest approach to man.’? Then he goes 
on: ** You firmly believe in Number and 
in Motion,—a force and a result both inex- 
plicable, incomprehensible. . . . This nu- 
meration must be absolute, like all else that 
is true in itself ; but it is purely relative : 
it does not exist absolutely, and no proof 
can be given of its reality. . . . Thus you 
will never find in Nature two objects iden- 
tically alike. Inthe Natural Order two and 
two never make four: to do so, four exactly 
similar units must be had, and you know 
how impossible it is to find two leaves alike 
on the same tree or two trees alike of the 
same species. This axiom of your enumer- 
ation,” —.e., that two and two make four, 
—* false in visible nature, is equally false 
in the invisible universe of your abstrac- 
tions, where the same variance takes place 
in your ideas.” ence neither mathe- 
matics nor ordinary modes of reasoning will 
suffice to explain infinite mysteries. 

Yet, as we have to accept and act upon 
formulas that sum up all our ordinary 
knowledge, so we have to accept formulas 
of extraordinary truth. Otherwise, we 
never would be able to act at all or to per- 
form our common duties in this life. If we 
look at Christ, to begin with, simply as a 
man, He was at least the supreme man in 
all that is best. Therefore, being supremely 
abeve the average man, He partook more of 
the divine nature, or God, than any other 
creature. Viewed in that way alone, He 
was conjoined with God. There is a Power 
greater than ourselves, which controls our 
life and all its conditions, as even agnostics 
admit. The greater must include the less. 
The whole is, at least, equal to the sum of 
its parts, and contains all that is in them. 
The power outside ourselves, which Catho- 
lics and many others call God, includes all 
that we have. We possess personality. 
Therefore, that greater power, God, must 
possess personality. Christ, as the one 
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being uniting God and man in superlative 
degree, possessed personality, both divine 
and human. ‘Thus we have two persons of 
the Trinity,—God and Christ. The Holy 
Spirit, as included in these two and ema- 
nating from them, is attested sufficiently, to 
me, by Holy Writ, by its presence in the 
Church, and by its evident working in the 
world. This Trinity of Persons, forming 
one God, nevertheless remains a mystery. 
But it may be partially apprehended by re- 
flecting that each one of us human beings 
contains in himself the three elements 
called ‘‘ reason,” ** will,” and ‘* instinct.” 
‘These three seem entirely distinct when we 
look at them in one way. At different 
times we are controlled, as we think, by 
one or the other of them separately ; yet 
we recognize that, somehow, they are con- 
nected and related. They are like three 
distinct persons in us; but we know that 
they are all one with our individual iden- 
tity. And so each man carries about, in 
his own body and soul and mind,—and in 
his instinct, reason, and will,—a type of 
the Trinity. It does not, therefore, seem 
so very hard to apprehend the Trinitarian 
mystery. 

Now, then, the Catholic Church brings 
Christ, our Lord, one with the Father, 
actually present before us and to us in his 
body and blood, at mass and communion, 
This, too, is a mystery, and cannot be 
grasped fully by the ordinary sense. But 
we have Christ’s explicit word for it,— 
which the hundred various interpretations 
adopted within some years after Luther’s 
Reformation cannot even yet obscure,—and 
we have the tradition and teaching of the 
Church. There is, also, if we need to use 
it, an obvious train of analogy in physical 
science, and in the general belief professed 
by all Christians as to the presence of God 
in all portions of His universe. Nothing 
in our daily experience is more mysterious 
or astonishing than the chemical changes 
which take place at every turn, at every mo- 
ment, when one substance comes in contact 
with another, when a liquid ora vapor is 
condensed. into a solid or a solid substance 
is converted into gas, or when bread changes 
to sugar on being taken into the mouth. 
These changes may be defined, so far as we 
have been able to trace them ; but they can- 
not be fully explained. They remain, 
largely, mysteries. We do not even know 
really what matter is, what air is, or what 
water and electricity are. Yet all of us who 
admit the existence of God say that He is 
present in every part of His creation, and 
may or must be present, in some way, in 
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the very atmosphere around us at any mo- 
ment. Why may He not, then, be really 
present as the actual yet glorified body of 
His Son Jesus Christ, in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, under the form of consecrated bread 
and wine? If you imagine anything else, 
you imagine something far more difficult, 
because it is vagueness and leads to noth- 
ing. Emerson said, ‘‘ To eat bread is one 
thing : to love the precepts of Christ, and 
resolve to obey them, is quite another.” 
True, so far as it goes. But Christ said, 
**'Take, eat: this is my body.”’ And the 
Church accepts and believes the words of 
Christ, in preference to those of any human 
moralist, essayist, philosopher, or poet, 
however pure or illustrious as aman and 
author. Far from there being any gross- 
ness or materialism in the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, or the Real Presence, it is 
the supreme triumph of spirituality over 
materialism, by annulling the mere appear- 
ances of matter and recognizing that God 
as Christ is present under those appear- 
ances, according to His promise. 

To some persons, belief so absolute and 
literal and ideal, though thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the mysteries of natural science, 
will appear foolish. But, as Saint Paul re- 
marked to the Corinthians, ‘‘ The foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men.” 

In other things, the Catholic Church de- 
mands from believers an equal perception 
of the reasonable, an equal faith and trust. 
The dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin comes to us from the 
Fathers, and has been constantly held by 
the Church, although not defined until 
1854. It is logical to conclude that, since 
she was chosen to be the mother of the 
God-Man, Christ, Mary herself must have 
been conceived in freedom from original 
sin. That is what the dogma of Immacu- 
late Conception means ; and, so far as I can 
discover, the whole civilized world, includ- 
ing non-Catholics, has practically admitted 
the truth of that dogma, century after cen- 
tury, by the respect paid to the Blessed 
Virgin, even by those who have been afraid 
to reverence her orask for her prayers. As 
God honored Mary by making her the 
mother of Christ, so we human creatures 
should, in our turn, pay honor to her, and 
for no other reason. But this is a good 
reason. We hear much, in Protestant de- 
nominations, about the need of becoming 
**as little children,’ in order to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. But Protestants never 
become sufficiently like little children to 
reverence the Virgin Mother, although they 
may call their own mothers “‘ angels,”’ and 
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worship them even to the point of kissing 
their mere pictures when those mothers are 
dead. Nor can Protestants be so childlike 
as to ask departed Saints for prayers of in- 
tercession to God, although they do not 
hesitate to ask for similar prayers from 
their mothers, friends, and preachers who 
may happen to be alive on this planet. 
Childlike submission is also needed before 
one can undergo the ordeal of the confes- 
sional and profit by the purification of con- 
science with which it prepares one for shar- 
ing in the Blessed Sacrament of Commun- 
ion. But this childlikeness of confession 
—the simplicity, beauty, and strength of 
which no one can ever know who has not 
gone through it—is denied to himself by 
the Protestant who denies so many other 
things. 

It remains for me here to mention only 
two other matters,—that of Indulgences 
and that of Papal Infallibility. 

Indulgence is not a pardon for sin, either 
committed or contemplated, and is, indeed, 
as far as possible from being that. It was, 

originally, the remitting of certain severe 
penances which sinners ‘had undertaken to 
perform for days, months, or years ; and 
this remitting was allowed on condition that 
they would say prayers, do charitable works, 
etc., instead of performing other penance. 
In this way there came to be attached to 
prayers a number of days of ‘* indulgence,” 
—i.e., remittance from other penitential 
service ; and such prayers may be offered 
either for the soul of him who prays or for 
the souls of the departed. But it is not as- 
sumed that they are efficacious unless the 
prayers be sincere. The number of days 
attached is proportional only, and is not 
construed as a finite measure of the infinite. 
Of the infallibility of the pope, it is hardly 
necessary for me to repeat what has so often 
been explained, and was patent in the dogma 
itself as defined,—that his infallibility is not 
personal, but simply ez cathedra, when he 
speaks for the whole Church as to faith and 
morals. The definition of this dogma, like 
that of some others, came in the course of 
time, when it was needful to bring it out 
clearly as a safeguard of the Church. If 
the Church were a mere relic, a fossil, it 
would have no occasion to explain itself, 
and, in fact, would have no voice to utter. 
But, as it is living in great strength, and 
always has lived in great strength, it meets 
the necessity of every period by defining its 
doctrine and position toward each question 
that may be put to it. This does not mean 
that it alters and adds to the faith of 
Christ, but simply that it develops more 
and more clearly the doctrines of that faith. 
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If it were no more than an embodiment of 

** medievalism,” as people sometimes hint, 
it would have little to say, and would not 
keep abreast of the times. The actual 
*medixvalism” in the case seems to me to 
be that of the critics who keep going back 
to the discussion of some phase of the 
Church’s past history in the Middle Ages 
while the Church itself strides onward and 
applies the truth of the Master to every 
generation. Nothing struck me with great- 
er surprise, or impressed me more power- 
fully, than the preaching of Catholic priests. 
As the soul, in their Church, was allowed 
to come face to face with God, through the 
mass, and as the congregation bowed itself 
humbly before him, so the priests were 
effaced in his majesty, and, when they 
spoke from the pulpit, their words—instead 
of flowering out discursively in general es- 
says, intricate erudition, or sensational dis- 
courses—seemed to be wholly subordinated 
to the Lord and imbued with his spirit, in 
simple unconsciousness of self. For the 
first time in my life, I felt as though I was 
in the presence of the apostles and breathed 
the atmosphere of the early Christian 
Church, yet an atmosphere that belongs to 
the present also and must remain the same 
for all time. 

Nor can I possibly describe the reality of 
the supernatural influence which this true 
Church diffuses, so soon as one comes into 
accord with it. ‘Tospeak in a manner com- 
prehensible by the cynic or the secular 
philosopher or the Presbyterian who is 
anxiously waiting for the next revision of 
his creed, it is this great outlet toward God, 
this great breath of holiness from Christ, 
which one feels in the Catholic Church, 
that makes it so unlike the rotary cage of 
German metaphysics or the sluggish pool of 
Episcopalianism and the ebbing tide of 
Protestant dissension. But even to say this 
by way of illustration seems half irreverent 
toward that Catholic faith and ritual which, 
amid so much of malice and stupidity on 
the part of the world, go on meekly in 
mingled humility and gloriousness from age 
to age. 

So much, at present, for law and author- 
ity in the Catholic Church. As for liberty, 
it here—as we find in ev ery other sphere or 
function of our existence—grows directly 
out of law, and is strengthened and en- 
larged by it. The firm ‘foundation gives 
the soul a buoyant and elastic movement ; 
renewing it for good, supporting it against 
the evil in one’s self or others ; opening to 
it a field of pure, free, healthy, hopeful ac- 
tion through the broad area’ and to the 
whole circumference of human life. This 
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liberty is instanced in the great and con- 
stant variety of devotions open to every 
one ;:the freedom allowed for reading and 
discussion, combined with the dignity of 
obedience to principle; the vast range of 
beneficent activity afforded to different tem- 
peraments and capabilities, in the great or- 
ders; the happy independence of laymen, 
acting freely as citizens in every direction, 
yet drawing refreshment—at all turns, at 
all hours, on all days—from the ministra- 
tions of the Church and Christ’s presence in 
it. A power such as this,—wisely conserv- 
aiive of order, yet setting morals and vir- 
tue above all mercenary aims ; solving for 
men some of the greatest and most pressing 
problems, on lines of combined faith and 
reason, carrying out divine inspiration by 
the unending sacrifices and good deeds of 
priests and Sisters of Charity ; progressing 
with the times, yet fixed in affirmation of 
truth even at the cost of being accused of 
bigotry,—-such a power is not likely to hurt 
humanity. Catholicity, indeed, flourishes 
best in a free country, and, if treated with- 
out coercion or prejudice, will produce the 
best citizens in the world. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has said that, according to his ob- 
servation of Catholics on their death-beds, 
it is a good religion to die by. And so, too, 
it is the best to live by. For it brings 
heaven into the heart, makes Christ real to 
us, and holds men up toa sincere, uncom- 
promising, robust, vet ideal faith, which, 
if they are true to it, must make them sim- 
pler, stronger, gentler, and will surely bring 
about the spiritualization of the race. 

If I were asked why I ‘* embraced Catholi- 
cism,”’ the shortest answer would be: I 
didn’t embrace it at all, for the same reason 
that Ido not embrace the sky. Catholic- 
ity is so universal, like the encircling 
heaven through which earth moves, that 
I found it also included me. Some persons 
say they would be Catholics, if anything, 
but that they havé never ‘‘ felt the need of 
professing a faith.”’ ‘This, to me, appears 
about as reasonable as for any one to say 
that, while he is grateful for air and sun- 
light, he does not feel the need of acknow!l- 
edging it, or for an American to remark 
that he has never felt the need of declaring 
his loyalty to the republic. 


FROM ROMAN CATHOLICISM TO 
UNITARIANISM. 
A ReEcENT CONVERT’S EXPERIENCE. 
From The Christian Register (Unit.), Boston, June 18, 1891. 
WHEN a man emerges from the mists of 
superstition into the full light of religious 
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freedom, one of two motives can be ascribed 
to him,—moral or intellectual, or, it may 
be, both. In the case of a Catholic, it is 
seldom, if ever, acknowledged by his former 
associates to be the latter. Moral degener- 
acy alone is said to be the cause. Indeed, 
the seceder himself chiefly gives to the 
world as his reason moral disgust. The 
abuses of the Roman priesthood form the 
subject of many harangues. As a rule, 
these ‘‘ converts’? have reached the grand 
meridian of life, and not a few are in the 
declining stage. Yet not one of the vast 
crowds who throng to hear them ever dream 
of asking: ‘‘ Why is it that, if Rome is so 
horribly corrupt, you could spend the best 
years of your life in its communion? If 
the priesthood is bad, why is it that you re- 
mained in its ranks so long?” In truth, 
those who speak and write in this strain do 
not leave the Church. An investigation, 
I think, would prove that Rome was well 
rid of them. They were either suspended 
or so severely reprimanded for some offence 
that their wounded pride forced a change. 
The torrent of vituperation which they heap 
upon their former faith is evidence of this. 
Abuse is no argument : it isthe only weapon 
of the beaten man. 

I have been asked to give an account of 
my transition from Catholicism to Unita- 
rianism. Let me state, plainly, that my 
reason was solely intellectual. Yet I would 
say a word on the moral, not in confirma- 
tion of what has been so often said,—God 
forbid '—but rather in extenuation of the 
few—comparatively speaking, the very few 
—cases of degeneracy that have occurred. 
In this, I fear, I shall disappoint many ; 
for anything that flows from the pen of one 
in my position is devoured with avidity, in 
the hope that new fields of scandal will be 
opened up, and, through all, that the writ- 
er’s pen will be steeped in gall. No word 
of bitterness will intentionally fall from 
me. I heartily detest and utterly abhor the 
Boston Music Hall style of putting the 
ease, because—it is only in open fairness 
I say it—it is grossly unjust, and—if papers 
report correctly—flagrantly untrue. What- 
ever else may be said of the Catholic clergy, 
it is not a debauched body. On the con- 
trary, as one who has lived among them for 
some years, I feel it my bounden duty to 
pay it the highest tribute: it is a good, a 
holy, a pure priesthood. If now and then 
the world is shocked by an isolated case of 
scandal, it were better for the world to 
pause, ere it condemns or traffics on this 
misfortune, to consider the nature and mul- 
tiplicity of the allurements. No outsider 
can know the real life of the priest with its 
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multitudinous dangers. With what caution 
must every step be picked! with what 
prudence his every word selected! <A 
priest is a man made up of the self-same 
component parts as other men; and, God 
knows, it is hard for flesh and blood to be 
always on the alert, to be always wound up 
to the highest pitch of fervor and watchful- 
ness. Hence it happens, in a moment of 
thoughtless weakness, he who was thought 
to stand is sadly fallen! Once on the 
downward grade, oh, how hard to climb 
back to the former height of sanctity! 
But I put it in another way. You may 
look upon the fallen as many intelligent, 
good (!) people regard the entire priest- 
hood, —7.e., as intrinsically vile and bad. 
What then? Will vou be so illogical as to 
argue from the particular to the general ? 
Nay: for the sake of argument, I will go 
still further,—grant that every priest is 
bad, or, if you will, that the pope and all 
the sacred college of cardinals get drunk 
and have a dance every night. ‘* Quid 
inde?” Would this tell against the truth ? 
Truth does not depend on one man or any 
body of men: it is eternal as God himself. 
At most, it would prove that they were un- 
holy ministers of a holy cause. Nor would 
it tell against the infallibility of the sover- 
eign pontiff. Infallibility does not preclude 
peccability. 

Do not, then, storm and strive to batter 
down the citadel of Rome because of the 
sins of men. Such blows are spent in air. 
It is as the rush of the angry waters upon 
the solid rock : they only fall back, baffled 
and broken, whence they came. So much, 
then, for the moral sore. 

I now pass to the intellectual phase. 
Here charity would be misplaced. We can- 
not gloss over blasphemy. We should not 
be silent where libellous views of God and 
unworthy views of man are concerned. Let 
us lay bare and hold up to a thinking world 
the hateful thing,—this system of would-be 
infallible dogmatism,—though not in any 
polemic or controversial spirit. Ours is not 
the object to insult or vainly triumph over 
the opinions of such as are separated from 
us. Error is not to be treated with deri- 
sion or wantonly sported with: it should 
rather be feelingly compassionated. (God 
deliver us all from prejudice and unkind- 
ness, and fill us with truth and virtue! 
May he graciously enlighten the minds of 
all, that they may see the clear, beautiful 
light of his holy truth, and inflame all 
hearts, that they may assume courage to 
follow its salutary guidance. 

The great scholastic Augustine once used 
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the expression, ‘‘ Non intelligo ut credam 
sed credo ut intelligam ;” and in this he 
not only spoke for himself, but he con- 
cisely, though not quite accurately, defined 
what must be the state of every Catholic 
mind. He should have said, ‘* Non lives 
mihi intelligere ut credam,” ete., or some 
phrase equivalent. Here, then, lies the 
issue: faith does not, or cannot, come 
through the intelligence, but rather are the 
powers of intellect and reason to be kept in 
abeyance until the soul has been illuminated 
by the light of faith. I can only touch 
lightly upon the various points, because | 
am limited in space. But, if you will bear 
the above saying in mind, you will see the 
incongruity of the Catholic position with- 
out much effort of mine. 

The primary and fundamental article of 
the Church is the miraculous revelation of 
religion. Her teaching here is at variance 
with that revealed in the works of God and 
approved by our reason : there is a constant 
struggle between the two. ‘To escape from 
this, the Church, wise in her generation, 
insists that revealed religion is « matter be- 
yond the province of reason, and is to be 
conceived by faith only ; and she tells us 
this faith cannot be acquired, that it is a 
special gift of God. Faith must not be con- 
founded with belief. It is a matter of feel- 
ing rather than reason, and is in its nature 
analogous to conscience, or sense of duty. 

Conscience does not supply the standard 
of right and wrong: it merely requires us 
to do that which we believe to be right, 
after we have ascertained it to be so from 
other sources. So neither does faith supply 
the truth of what we believe: it merely 
gives sanction and life to the belief we have 
arrived at from inquiry or authority. Now, 
it is in judging of the completeness of this 
inquiry or the sufficiency of this authority 
that the necessity arises for an appeal to 
reason. If God unequivocally and unmis- 
takably reveals anything’ to his children, it 
is not so much piety as common sense to 
believe, not impiety, but madness, to deny. 
If all things have, indeed, been revealed, 
then it were folly to dispute. But is it not 
lawful—nay, is it not our duty—to ask for 
certainty of such revelation? ‘To reveal 
means to discover, to make known; and we 
ask, where is it made known? In the 
Bible ? Alas! men have put the Bible on 
a false pedestal. They have set it up as an 
infallible oracle,—all alike inspired, each 
and every word the word of God, every sen- 
tence, on whatever subject, a little divine 
proposition. Thus one would incur eternal 
reprobation if he doubted the accuracy of 
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the Biblical statement that ‘* Tobias’ dog 
wagged his tail.’”? It can well be demon- 
strated from external and internal evidence 
that all this is too great a tax on our cre- 
dulity. If all that the book contains be true, 
then modern science is wofully incorrect. 
Writers divinely inspired, though they 
might not see fit to impart astronomical or 
geological truths, would at least, I think, 
have taken care not to state anything in- 
consistent with those truths. But consider 
who it is that dogmatized on this matter, 
—miraculous revelation. What is the au- 
thority that has pronounced the Scriptures 
divinely inspired? The Church. — But 
whence is the authority of the Church de- 
rived ? From Scriptures and_ tradition, 
which is matter of evidence. We cannot, 
therefore, accept the inspiration as an article 
of faith on its authority: it would be to 
argue in a circle. 

Next in order comes the treatise ‘‘ De 
Ecclesia,” —i.e., the origin, pretensions, 
power, and authority of the Church. 
Much has been written on this,—notably, 
Dr. Martineau’s excellent book, ‘‘ Seat of 
Authority in Religion.” But the whole 
edifice can be swept away by one little sen- 
tence. The Church first props up the 
Scriptures, and then itself leans upon them 
for support ! No wonder that those of her 
children who dare to think break from her 
bonds to breathe the life-giving air of free- 
dom. The evidence of her claim would not 
be admitted in any court of law. Yet mill- 
ions make it the raison d’étre of their re- 
ligion. I would not speak disparagingly of 
the members of the Church ; but it is an 
acknowledged fact that—well, they do not 
form the cream of intellectual life. There 
ure many able minds among them. But, 
when we remember that it is not lawful to 
read what one may wish, that to study 
books which are ex professo heretical would 
be to incur censure, how is the truth to be 
got at’ In all matters of doubt, the per- 
plexed one is referred to this infallible tri- 
bunal. The Church is the final appeal : 
her word must settle all. ‘‘ Ecclesia locuta, 
causa ergo finita.” Throughout the cen- 
turies this Church has been telling us se- 
cret, mysterious things. How, pray, has it 
learned them ? When and to whom, for 
instance, did God reveal that he was three 
in one ? We cannot understand the nature 
of God. No finite intelligence can form an 
adequate conception of the Infinite. I say, 
boldly, then, in spite of all decrees, we are 
not justified in believing whatever we are 
told about him. On the contrary, we are 
in duty bound to question the reason and 
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the authority for any statement made on so 
dread a subject. Is faith, then,—simple, 
childlike faith,—unassisted by reason, nay : 
faith, I should say, in matters glaringly an- 
tagonistic to reason, the path, the only 
path, by which we are to come to the eter- 
nal possession of our true home? Shall 
reason be dethroned, and man become the 
mere sportive toy of a fellow-man, who pro- 
fesses to be the infallible guide of mortals 
here and possessor of secrets beyond the 
grave ? or shall man, standing erect, con- 
front this arrogant usurper of supernatural 
authority, and demand his credentials ? 
Infallible authority, whether it be invested 
in man, Church, or book, must be repudi- 
ated. There is nothing to substantiate the 
claim. If to establish this, as theologians 
declare, was the mission of Christ, then all 
I can say is that the manner in which he 
performed his work is evidence enough that 
he was not only not God, but, intellect- 
ually, of a very poor order of humanity. 
I mean no disrespect, but any of us could 
have done the work much more creditably. 
It only needed a few plain words : e.g., ** I, 
who am God, came to redeem and save a 
fallen humanity. I institute my Church, 
which is to continue my work, the head of 
which will be my representative ; and all 
his teaching, pertaining to faith and morals, 
will be guarded from error. He will be 
infallible’ But no: this was not the 
mission of Christ to earth. Nowhere have 
we evidence of his regarding man as de- 
graded, fallen from a former high estate. 
His great heart went out in love and sym- 
pathy to all; and it was his special delight 
to gather round him little ones, through 
whom he taught the most beautiful of les- 
sons,—*‘ the kingdom of heaven is made up 
of such.” This does not look as if he 
thought they were ‘‘ tainted by Adam’s 
Fall.” Repentance and amendment of life 
was what Jesus insisted on, not points of 
doctrine. The religion which he preached 
and enforced by his example was fitted to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of succeed- 
ing ages and to advance with the progress 
of human nature. It was summed up in 
one word, ‘* Righteousness.” 

But what are the chief tenets of this in- 
fallible Church ? The Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Immaculate Conception, the 
Origin of Man, his supposed Fall and Re- 
demption, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the Sacramental system, the Future life, 
the doctrine of Predestination ; 7.e., elec- 
tion and reprobation. 

Up to April, 1885, I would have offered 
my heart's blood in defence of any of these 
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dogmas. Early in that year I studied the 
treatises ‘‘De Deo Uno et Trino” and 
**De Verbo Incarnato.” Oh, who can 
know the pain of a mind agitated, distracted 
by doubt ! Toward the end of the year, 
after vainly striving to silence the demands 
of reason by the soothing voice of faith, I 
went, heart-broken, to a dear and valued 
friend. He received me tenderly, and for 
atime caused me to fondly delude myself, 
telling me that other souls were called upon 
to pass through this terrible ordeal. ‘* It 
is the last effort of the Evil One,” he said. 

“If he cannot get the soul to yield to sin 
[he mentioned the kind], he at last attacks 
their faith. Pray, dear child, and do not 
seek to lead yourself.*? Prayer is the golden 
key of God’s own heart. Oh, how I strived 
to unlock it! How I prayed God not to 
let me see as others saw, but to clear the 
mists and let in upon my soul the full light 
of His Holy Truth. Four long, weary 
years,—it was God’s own time,—and the 
answer came. The cry that had so often 
escaped me during the day and also through 
the silent, solemn hours of night, ‘* Fiat 
Lux,” brought a reply. The thick, dark, 
lowering clouds were chased away by the 
glorious sun of Truth and Light. But the 
joy and indescribable peace that then came 
to me were not unalloyed. The mental 
agonies and physical pain I endured no one 
can imagine. ‘The gradual drifting and 
final transition, the ee scenes 
with nearest and dearest, is a chapter not 
to be set to paper. But Trath exacts much 
of her followers, and he is a craven who 
dares not give. 

It was diligent study of the Incarnation 
that struck a death-blow at my faith in the 
Trinity. How? Elaborately as that trea- 
tise has been written, it failed to convince 
me of the Divinity of Christ. The Scrip- 
tures no longer spoke to me with a Divine 
voice. Of all, that attributed to John had 
least weight with me. Its genuineness and 
authenticity could not be sustained. Yet 
on this Fourth Gospel lay the great burden 
of proof of this most vital dogma. I could 
not regard it as historical : it seemed to me 
rather a philosophy of Christianity written 
obviously at a much later period than the 
other Gospels,—the author a person of ex- 
traordinary genius and thoroughly imbued 
with learning and philosophy of the Alex- 
andrine school, Hebraistic, Platonic, and 
Pauline. One of the ‘seven words” that 
Christ spoke on the cross has always been 
to me very significant,—‘‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me Tf 


in Christ there were two natures, the nature 
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of God and the nature of man, there could 
be no fraction of a moment when the God- 
head could absent itself from the humanity, 
as the Hypostatic Union teaches. Christ 
in His dereliction calls upon God, and the 
ery in that awful moment proves beyond 
doubt his great need of Divine solace and 
comfort such as other men. 

For the Trinity, it is claimed (7) we have 
no right to question or reject : it is the old 
story, —‘‘ Non intelligo ut credam.” (+) 
We have need of these three persons, who 
render us distinct services. In the name 
of God, the Infinite, the All-perfect One, 
I protest against this teaching. El Shad- 
dai the Hebrews called him ; and rabbinical 
commentators say the word means the All- 
sufficient, ‘* because in his Godhead there 
is sufficient for the whole creation,”’—a 
false etymology, perhaps, but sound theol- 
ogy. ‘ We need three persons!’ If gods 
are to be multiplied according to our needs, 
we should want room for all the Pantheon 
of India or of Greece. I need more than 
I can tell or than I know. I need mercy, 
sare, and guidance, food and medicine,— 
everything ; for I have nothing of my own. 
I am dependent on the Spirit of Life more 
than is the new-born baby on the mother. 
But I have no more numerous needs than 
had the men of old, who found the one 
God equal to every demand. («) As God is 
divided into three persons, so history into 
three stages or divine reigns. To such a 
thing there are no facts which correspond. 

The Immaculate Conception.—It— will 
surely suffice to say of this that the greatest 
theologian the Church has ever produced, 
Thomas Aquinas, did not teach it. When 
I was studying in the University at Rome, 
a Dominican Frate, who was busily em- 
ployed bringing out a new edition of Saint 
Thomas, told me that in a certain convent 
he came across manuscripts of the great 
theologian, and he noticed that a small 
piece had been cut out from the centre of 
one parchment. He subsequently discov- 
ered that this was a sentence offending 
against the dogma. Saint Bernard, too, 
the great ascetic, was in accord with 
Aquinas. 

Man.—In speaking of the nature of the 
origin of man, the Church insists that he 
sprang into being by an _ instantaneous 
stroke of Divine energy. Science, how- 
ever, tells us he reached his present status 
through the slow unfolding process of evo- 
lution, and that in his first introduction 
into the world he was nof a more perfect 
being than at present. This dispenses with 
a solution of the problem of the supposed 
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Fall. We must discard the Biblical ac- 
count and accept the unanswerable proofs 
of science. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ.—Apart 
from the supposition of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, this is incapable of 
proof, But supposing the Churech’s teach- 
ing to be true here,—/.e., the resurrection 
of a supernatural and Divine person,—it 
would afford no conclusive argument in 
favor of the resurrection of human beings 
conceived and born in the ordinary course 
of nature. The resurrection of the body is 
now almost universally given up by intelli- 
gent Christians, and the. miracle, therefore, 
proves too much. ** Qui nimis probat nihil 
probat.”” 

The Future Life.—‘* Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man,”’ ete., yet the Church, as by 
some magic touch, would fain draw aside 
the veil that shuts out this mysterious 
world ! 

The Sacramental System.—The definition 
of a sacrament is an outward sign of inward 
grace ordained by Christ, by w hich grace is 
given to the soul. ‘The essence of a sacra- 
ment lies in its matter and form. But this 
is determined not by Christ, but by the 
Church,—ergo, etc. I merely want to refer 
to two of these sacraments,—baptism and 
penance. The former cleanses the soul 
from original and actual sin. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for Eternal Life. What of 
those who die unbaptized before they reach 
the use of reason,—infants? They of 
themselves have done no sin, and cannot, 
therefore, be justly punished. The Church, 
without dogmatizing, recognizes this, and 
consigns them to a ** place of rest,’’-—Lim- 
bo,—yet eternally excluding them from the 
** beatific vision.”” What I want to point 
out is the barbarous teaching of one of the 
greatest theologians, indeed the greatest, on 
the subject of ‘‘ Grace,” Saint Augustine. 
He emphatically holds that such infants go 
to hell! The Church throughout her the- 
ologies largely cites Saint Augustine as an 
authority. What will she do with him 
here? The Sacrament of Penance, with 
its auricular, specific, and numerical con- 


.fessions, cannot be supported even by the 


Bible. ‘‘ Whose sins you shall forgive,” 
etc., cannot be twisted and distorted out of 
shape to mean this. Indeed, we have no 
evidence that this kind of confession ex- 
isted in the primitive ages. If it is neces- 
sary, ad salutem eternam, that the sinner 


should verbally confess with specific and 
numerical exactness, what of the man who 
is suddenly struck down in the midst of his 
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sins, and, though unconscious, does not die 
before the arrival of the priest? The 
Church commands the priest to absolve. 
It may be explained by saying the absolu- 
tion is given conditionally, and that the 
man, if he recover, is bound to confess. 
But the Church would give it in the case of 
moral certainty that the man would not re- 
cover, therefore showing its own belief that 
absolution may be valid without confession. 
It is the same with the deaf-mutes. Ac- 
cording to the dogma, they are not com- 
pelled to write, and the priest may not un- 
derstand their signs, yet they are absolved ! 
Just one more point,—predestination ; 
i.e., election and reprobation. ‘The Church 
repudiates the Calvinistic theory, yet does 
not censure the teaching of the same great 
scholastic, Augustine! His doctrine of 
ante previsa merita is the most atrocious 
libel possible on the attributes of God,— 
his love, goodness, mercy, and paternity. 
God is here made a monster more horrible 
than earth has ever seen. Away back in 
the eternal decrees of heaven it is known to 
God that myriads of his creatures will be 
irretrievably lost, not so much from any 
overt act of wrong, but because, forsooth, 
the Creator, God himself, had not willed 
that they should be born within the reach 
of certain influences, or because during 
their earthly career they had not adopted 
certain formularies, the existence of which 
they had never known. What a religion ! 
Fancy God creating children in a moment 
of pleasure, and then, in a subsequent sec- 
ond of anger, dooming them to eternal rep- 
robation. Is it a matter of marvel if any 
thinking, unbiased mind should shake off 
the fetters of such a headless creed and 
look longingly for light : ? The light which 
bedecks the Churech’s faith is not the clear, 
majestic light of truth, but rather the de- 
ceptive glamour of superstition. Her tenets 
are hollow and unsubstantial. They are 
gilded nothings,—fair to the eye, but rotten 
at the core: they delectate the sense, but 
disgust the reason. What is there in Uni- 
tarianism? To me it is wonderfully sweet 
and good. It puts man in his right relation 
with the world, himself, and with his God. 
It contains no slanders on the All-holy One. 
It has no creed or authoritative confession 
of faith. It leaves to man the fullest exer- 
cise of the noble faculties God has endowed 
him with,—intelligence and reason. It is 
her privilege to promulgate doctrine which 
all acknowledge, but which most confuse,— 
the Unity of the Godhead, the humanity of 
Christ, the brotherhood of man. She says 
but little of the future life, because she 
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professes to know but little. This is the 
glory of the Unitarian : if he is right in the 
conclusion he urrives at, his adversaries 
must be utterly wrong in asserting what is 
false. Whereas, if he is wrong, it is only 
by defect. All he asserts is undoubtedly 
right, and all churches are indebted to him 
for his insistence on truths too easily and 
too generally overlooked. For doing my 
utmost to promote these truths I am de- 
clared anathema—that is, accursed—by this 
infallible authority. We are all—all the so- 
termed heretical members—branded. Well, 
the lightning of ecclesiastical wrath may 
flash, her thunders of excommunication 
may roll in terrific fury against us, but they 
only recoil helplessly b: ick, and we advance 
in our grand onward march of freedom, 
bearing in our hands to light us on our way 
the clear- -burning torch of Truth. No 
power can dim her lustre. Intellectual, 
scientific research only enhance her brill- 
iancy. As to-day, so forever, her shining 
is bright, beautiful, eternal. 





HOW AND WHERE SHALL WE PUT 
UP THE BARS? 


BY PROFESSOR RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, July 2, 1891. 


It is very evident that we have not yet 

reached a clear solution of the question of 
sete st However much we may wish 
to maintain the traditional American policy 
of the perfect liberty of the individual to go 
and come as he pleases, and to make his 
home where he likes, the events at New 
Orleans and the influx of large numbers of 
criminals and paupers show that that policy 
is breaking down. It is worse than mere 
carelessness on our part, it is almost crim- 
inal, to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
immigration of these elements adds greatly 
to the complicated problems of our social 
life. ‘The question is how we shall modify 
our policy of perfect freedom of migration 
without destroying the advantages of inter- 
national intercourse and amicable relations 
with other nations, which are the best fruit 
of our present civilization. We want neither 
Chinese exclusiveness, which means a sta- 
tionary civilization, nor a recrudescence of 
the spirit of knownothingism, which means 
national vanity, bigotry and narrow-minded- 
ness. 

To my mind the mistakes we make in 
trying to solve this problem are in approach- 
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ing it from the standpoint of the individual 
nation instead of tre: iting it as an inter- 
national matter. We declare that we will 
not admit certain classes of persons to our 
shores, and when they come they are sent 
back. For instance, a Dutch steamer 
landed at the port of New York, a few 
weeks ago, a band of Turco-Armenians en- 
tirely destitute, some without even shocs 
and stockings, incorrigible beggars, prob- 
ably thieves, entirely ignorant of our lan- 
guage. Those people had come across the 
Mediterranean and landed at Marseilles, 
thence they were taken across France ani| 
shipped to America. Rejected by our in- 
spectors on account of their poverty they 
were returned by the steamship company 
to France, thence to make their way home 
as best they could. Here were three or 
four nations interested directly or indirectly 
in the wanderings of these men. The 
United States did not want them, France, 
doubtless, did not want them, nobody 
wanted them. But they were carried thou- 
sands of miles only to find the door shut in 
their face and they compelled to retrace 
their weary steps. Each nation takes only 
the negative position of rejection. 

Another striking example is the case of 
the Russian Jews. Russia expels them 
solely on her own authority, and treats with 
contempt the protests of philanthropic peo- 
ple in England and America. The outcasts 
come to London and take the bread from 
the mouths of the British workmen, until 
public sentiment is demanding exclusion. 
The charitable Jews of London try to solve 
the problem by paying the passage of these 
people to America, but that only removes 
the grievance to another nation. What 
shall we do with them? Shall we send 
them back to England ? and then shall Eng- 
land send them back to Russia? But sup- 
pose Russia refuses to receive them? Are 
human beings to be knocked about from 
one nation to another like shuttle-cocks, 
never to find a resting place ? It is evident 
that the mere negative policy of each na- 
tion rejecting the persons whom they dis- 
like is the crudest and most cruel form of 
regulating human relations. 

The true solution of the question is to 
put it on an international basis. In old 
times the stranger or foreigner was an en- 
emy and had no rights. By the growth of 
international law the foreigner is protected 
by his home government, and Italy is quite 
right in asserting that the Federal Govern- 
ment is in «a very unfortunate position in 
not being able to vindicate the treaty rights 
of foreigners. But the protection of tray- 
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elers and merchants has become an unim- 
portant question compared with that con- 
cerning the relations of persons who leave 
their own country for the purpose of mak- 
ing their permanent home in another. And 
if the whole machinery of the diplomatic 
and consular service has often been set in 
motion for the sake of vindicating the right 
of an American or Englishman in ‘Turkey 
or Egypt, why would it not be an object 
worthy the attention of statesmen to regu- 
late the more important relations brought 
about by modern immigration ? The move- 
ment of these great masses of men is of im- 
portance both to the country losing them 
and to the one gaining them, as well as to 
the countries they pass through on their 
way to their destination. Emigration and 
immigration in their modern proportions 
are international questions of the highest 
importance, and deserve recognition as much 
as the question of the neutrality of an in- 
teroceanic canal or the smuggling of arms 
out of one country for the use of a revolu- 
tionary party in another. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
question of immigration and emigration 
will soon be regulated by international 
agreement. When that is done the follow- 
ing principles, already observed more or 
less in practice, will become distinctly rec- 
ognized. 

In the first place each nation will be ex- 
pected to take care of its own unfortunates 
—its criminals, paupers, malcontents, ete. 
It will be an unfriendly act to encourage or 
even permit these undesirable persons to 
emigrate to another country. This rule 
certainly has a sound basis both in politics 
and in ethics. If the discontent or misery 
is due to bad government the government 
should be reformed. If it is simply the 
‘seamy” side of the civilization which on 
the whole is good, then the bad should be 
taken with the good and the poverty of 
some should be relieved out of the abun- 
dance of others. If the social and political 
condition of Italy, for example, should be 
such as to make the entire suppression of 
brigandage and violence impossible, she 
cannot on that account justly demand that 
we should receive her criminals. If the 
land system of Ireland results in filling her 
poorhouses, she cannot solve the land ques- 
tion by emptying her poorhouses upon us. 
Social ethics certainly demands that each 
nation shall provide for that ‘* residuum” 
of suffering and crime which accompanies 
its own civilization. 

In the second place international law will 
recognize the absolute right of each country 
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to put what restrictions it likes upon immi- 
gration. As a matter of fact, 1t does so 
now, and no nation complains when we 
send back criminals or paupers. Each na- 
tion must be sovereign over its own territory 
and have the right to exclude aliens if it 
like. But in the future nations will be ex- 
pected to exercise their right more carefully 
and more rigidly and severely. Each na- 
tion must protect its own civilization if it 
sees it threatened by the introduction of 
elements incompatible with it. So long as 
the restrictions apply to the immigrants of 
different nationalities alike no nation can 
justly feel aggrieved. 

But, in the third place (and this is the 
hard point), we must recognize, together 
with the right to restrict immigration, a cor- 
responding right to restrict emigration. If 
we, for instance, demand of the nations of 
Europe that they shall not permit certain 
persons to be sent to us, they will demand 
that certain persons shall not be received 
by us. Emigration and immigration can 
be regulated by international agreement, 
but we must offer a guid pro quo if we ex- 
pect hearty co-operation from European 
countries. What the Continental nations 
demand is that emigration for the purpose 
of evading military service should be 
stopped. ‘There is a sentiment in America 
that compulsory military service is a tyran- 
nous oppression, and we are apt to look 
with lenient eyes upon the youths who emi- 
grate to avoid it. I believe this to bea 
false sentiment. In a constitutional coun- 
try where compulsory military service rests 
upon all alike it is unpatriotic to avoid it, 
just as it is wrong to evade taxation. It is 
throwing upon others an additional share 
of the burden which should rest upon all. 

But it is objected that recognizing the 
right to restrict emigration, and making it 
effective by international agreement, would 
destroy the last refuge from political tyr- 
anny and oppression. Patriots with revo- 
Jutionary aspirations would be completely 
at the mercy of existing governments, and 
constitutional progress would be made im- 
possible. Here, again, we are living in the 
ideas of the last century, where liberty was 
unknown and revolution was necessary to 
gain freedom of thought and speech. But 
all modern civilized governments allow such 
participation in public affairs that revolu- 
tion is no longer necessary for the vindica- 
tion of human rights. Reform, not revo- 
lution, is the true line of progress. 

Recognizing, then, frankly that an emi- 
grant may have duties which he owes to the 
mother country which has reared him, and 
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that the mother country shall have the right 
to demand that these duties shall be dis- 
charged before he is allowed to depart, the 
regulation of emigration and immigration 
by international agreement becomes feasi- 
ble. Every person who meditates a per- 
manent change of domicile, an act which 
affects both the country he is leaving and 
the country to which he is going, and an 
act which is certainly one of the most im- 
portant of his life, should give due notice 
of his intention and take outa certificate 
permitting him to emigrace. This certifi- 
cate should be issued conjointly by the offi- 
cials of the home government and the con- 
sular representative of the country to which 
he is going. It should certify to the fact 
that he has discharged his duty to his father- 
land and that he will be received by the 
new country. No emigrant should be al- 
lowed to depart without such certificate and 
no immigrant be allowed to land without 
one. ‘The expense of inspection and exam- 
ination should be borne by the emigrant, 
and if it be so heavy as to deter thoughtless 
and unconsidered migration, so much the 
better. Both nations would be interested 
in the impartial and honest enforcement of 
such an agreement, and international migra- 
tion, which is such an important phenom- 
enon of modern life, would be placed where 
it belongs, as one of the most important 
subjects of public international law. 


SOME ** HERESIES” WITH RESPECT 
TO HERESY. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRILL, D.D., PASTOR OF 
THE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, July 9, 1891. 


WE never thought when we leaned over 
our desks in the old village school, tracing 
along the pages of our copy-books with 
wearisome iteration the alliterative legend 
**Many Men of Many Minds,” that under 
our cramped fingers we were formulating 
the rationale of intellectual progress. This 
is a broad world we are living in, broad 
enough for all sorts and conditions of men ; 
but it takes a large-minded man to give 
elbowroom as well as take it. The secret of 
peace is to agree to differ. We may be as 
dogmatic as we please, providing we allow 
the same privilege to others. All earnest 
people are pursuing the same quest ; but 
their paths are not parallel. At the cross- 
roads comes the danger ; however, there is 
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no danger even there if, in deference to 
God’s truce and the right of way, we dotf 
our beavers with *‘ Good-morrow, friend. 
State your argument and let us pass on.” 
Nothing is gained by blows, nothing by 
logomachy, certainly nothing by billings- 
gate ; but everything by frankness, forcible- 
ness, and keeping sweet. 

This by way of caveat, for the writer 
sings the Heretic in a minor strain, and, 
but for the foregoing, might be reckoned a 
bigot, which God forbid ! 

One of the current misjudgments as to 
heresy is found in the question ** What is 
it ?’ the implication being that it cannot 
be defined. Not that lexicographers are at 
fault ; Webster makes it ‘ta fundamental 
error in religion,’’ and Stormonth ‘* a re- 
ligious opinion opposed to Seripture as in- 
terpreted by the doctrinal standards of any 
particular Church ;” but the difficulty lies 
at the bar of arraignment. <A technical de- 
fense may lay Webster or Stormonth like 
acid on alkali and dissipate the whole issue 
in effervescence. But to infer therefrom 
that there is no genus herefic would be as 
unwarranted as to say that thievery is a 
myth because a considerable majority of our 
thieves manage to squeeze through the 
meshes of the law. The ** whisper” ascribed 
by Priestly to Bishop Warburton, ‘* Ortho- 
doxy, my lord? Orthodoxy is my doxy and 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy,” has 
come to be a strident proverb, but abso- 
lutely there is nothing in it. Heresy has 
as distinct outlines as arson or forgery or 
any other sort of moral crookedness. How, 
then, is it that the trial of an alleged heretic 
is so apt to be like a game of blind-man’s- 
buff ? This lies in the nature of the case. 

Given, a human court, an influential cul- 
prit and a Philadelphia lawyer ; and hood- 
winked Justice has ever a hard time of it. 
In civil cases the Canada line is early sought ; 
in ecclesiastical cases it is, alas! the pis 
aller. When all else fails you may get out 
of your denomination by night and be safe 
from extradition. The civil culprit is much 
more particular as to means than the aver- 
age heretic. No prison was strong enough 
to hold Jack Sheppard, but, to his credit 
be it said, he never in his life held his pur- 
suers at bay while he discussed with them 
the question whether or no there is such a 
thing as highway robbery. He dug his way 
out like a man; but your ecclesiastical Art- 
ful Dodger does not scruple to escape 
through a loophole in the law or a definition 
ajar. Yet, back of it all, everybody knows 
what heresy means. The standard of de- 
nominational orthodoxy is as clearly set 
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forth in the various denominational sym- 
bols as civil loyalty is outlined in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. But beyond 
this, and more to our purpose, there is a 
broad definition held in common by all 
branches of the Universal Church of Christ. 
It is furnished by the historical consensus, 
which is better than a hundred dictionaries. 
The Church is founded on Jesus Christ as 
set forth in the Scriptures, on the Word in- 
carnate as portrayed in the Word written ; 
and Orthodoxy, by universal and immemo- 
rial consent, is loyalty to this binomial 
Word of God. Whatever else and above 
may be required in any particular body of 
believers, this is the maximum of require- 
ment and the minimum as well in that 
world-wide fellowship which we call the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

A second error, in this connection, is the 
association of heresy with *‘ honest doubt.’’ 
No one questions that there is such a thing 
as honest doubt, however much we may de- 
plore it. The most vigorous defender of 
the faith probably has his modicum of it. 
But the Heresy that walks about with a 
feather in its hat and a chip on its shoulder, 
airing its vast pretensions and hooting, owl- 
like, at the simple-hearted devotees of old- 
fashioned truth, is to Honest Doubt as Don 
Quixote posing in the guise of a puissant 
knight to sweet Jeanie Deans plodding afoot 
with tears and misgivings to open a dun- 
geon door. Honest Doubt is modest toa 
fault. It knows the tremendous value of a 
truth, and ever fears to belittle or molest it. 
There is nothing of flippancy in this quar- 
ter, nor of impertinence, nor of supercilious 
bravado. It never smears the face of a 
creed with phosphorus, and stands off to 
make sport of it, for it knows that credo is 
the very basis and shibboleth of character. 
It scorns a band-wagon, and posts no bills 
to say ‘‘ Come and see me leap through a 
blazing hoop !’’ And Honest Doubt is hon- 
est, above all. It breaks no ordination 
vows nor quibbles with them, but, mayhap, 
outgrowing its environment, moves on with 
charitable grace to other fields. It would 
die of shame if forced to sit in a professor’s 
chair and eat stolen bread from a dead man’s 
larder. And Honest Doubt is hopeful. Its 
function is not to demolish for the sake of 
hearing a crash, but to clear the space for 
anew temple. Its twilight is not the gloom 
that settles into an Egyptian darkness, but 
the twilight of the morning when all is 
hushed to catch the earliest song of the sky- 
lark and the voice of labor in the dewy 
fields. Honest Doubt is ever helpful, too ; 
not snatching away the crutch of the poor 
3 
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cripple who ‘‘ just knows, and knows no 
more, his Bible true ;” but lending a hand 
to every earnest seeker after truth. ‘“* For 
God’s sake,” wrote bewildered Goethe to a 
skeptical friend—‘‘ for God’s sake tell me 
no more of your unbeliefs. I have enough 
of my own. But if you know anything, if 
you have discovered any truth, let me share 
it with you.” There is deep wisdom in 
what James Russell Lowell says : 

‘**O thou whose days are yet all spring, 

Faith, blighted once, is past retrieving ; 
Experience is a dumb, dead thing ; 
The victory’s in believing!” 

A third error worth noting lies in the as- 
sumption that heresy goes cheek by jowl 
with progressive thought. There are some 
things which the controversies of the past 
have settled ; they were problems once, but 
they are postulates now ; and the part of 
wisdom is to take advantage of such results. 
He who insists on demonstrating the axioms 
of Euclid will be gathered to his fathers 
before he has reached the Pons Asinorum. 
Time spent in proving God and immortality 
is love’s labor lost, and worse than lost ; 
for it crowds out the consideration of truths 
lying further on. A heretic is one who re- 
fuses to accept the fundamentals until they 
shall have been brought forth seriatim out 
of his own labor pains. The toil of past 
centuries in his behalf goes for nothing. <A 
housewife who should put her sewing- 
machine into a corner to await the result of 
her investigations with a perforated fishbone 
would scarcely be called a progressive seam- 
stress; and a farmer who put aside his 
gang-plow until he had worked up along all 
the processes from an Egyptian forked 
stick, might pass in his own esteem fora 
progressive husbandman, but the world 
would think him something of a fool. 
Why, then, should we applaud a certain 
class of theologians for rejecting the labor- 
saving products of the past ? ‘The cheapest 
notoriety in the world is to be had by eall- 
ing the credenda in question. Here is a 
man who doubts God, doubts inspiration, 
doubts the atonement of Christ; let him 
but proclaim his doubts from the platform 
of faith, and the claqueur gather-about him. 
‘** Lo, the progressive thinker! Mark how 
he frees himself from the shackles of creed 
and symbol; how he towers above the 
bondslaves of dogma. He is a hundred 
years ahead of his time.’’ A progressive 
thinker, forsooth! He’s a relic of the 
valeozoic age. The only progressive thinker 
in this world is the man who thinks further 
than his forbears, and who, to that pur- 
pose, climbs upon their shoulders and looks 
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away on ever-broadening 
spiritual and eternal truth. 

A fourth error is in the statement, lately 
much hackneyed, that ‘‘the heretics of 
yesterday are the orthodox believers of to- 
day.” <A recent book by Dr. 8S. E. Her- 
rick, bearing the title, ‘* Some Heretics of 
Yesterday,” presumes to appropriate for its 
uses the sacred names of Wiclif. Huss, 
Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanch- 
thon, John Knox, Calvin, Coligny, William 
Brewster and the Wesleye! It is a libel 
against the dead mighties. These men 
fought for a creed, adventured their lives 
for orthodoxy, and without exception lifted 
up voices of thunder against the current 
heresies of their times. They ‘‘ stood in 
the ways and asked for the old paths, and 
cried : ‘ Walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.’*’ Our Lord himself 
has been called a heretic : yet who does not 
know how vigorously he defended the old 
landmarks of truth ? Or who does not re- 
member the fierce woes which he fulminated 
against the vainglorious and irreverent rab- 
bis who had presumed to improve upon old- 
time precepts by overlaying them with 
heretical innovations? If we would find 
the real heretics of yesterday we must pur- 
sue our search in unconsecrated graveyards. 
There are Hymeneus and Philetus, Celsus, 
Arius and Pelagius, Volney, Bolingbroke, 
Thomas Paine, Voltaire, Hosea Ballou, 
Joseph Priestly, ‘Theodore Parker, and 
numberless others whose names are moss- 
grown on the marble. All such in their 
day sprang up and flourished like mush- 
rooms ; but they never overtopped the tall 
trees which grew in the Lord’s forest, 
though some—and possibly they themselves 
—thought they did. Some of their kin are 
living now, still claiming a monopoly of 
culture, still insisting that this is a poor, 
hide-bound world, and that they are the 
only freemen in it. For, as Tom Moore 
says : 


landscapes of 


** Mad as Christians used to be, 
About the thirteenth century, 
There’s lots of Christians can be had 
In this, the nineteenth, just as mad.’’ 

One more error with reference to heresy ; 
to wit, that it is popular. It is, indeed, 
sensational and that in the worst sense. It 
revamps old fads and worn out sophisms, 
and makes them look so fresh and lifelike 
that Mrs. Jarley herself could scarcely tell 
them from living truths. It elbows rever- 
ence aside and jostles past the scholarship 
of the world, shouting ‘“‘I am Sir Oracle, 
and when I ope my lips let no dog bark !’’ 
It prates fluently of progress and the Zeit- 
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geist and seems to be making great head- 
way; but when its numerical results are 
spread before the public gaze they remind 
one of Caracalla’s plate of nightingales’ 
tongues. At this moment Heresy has hold 
of the rope that works the whistle, but 
Truth is still running the Engine. The 
alarm brings fluttering to many hearts. 
These heretics are a disturbing people. We 
are afraid lest they devour the heritage of 
the Lord ; but until they can muster more 
than their present corporal’s guard at An- 
dover the superannuated old lovers of a 
trustworthy Bible may hope still for a brief 
respite from death. A little girl, whose pet 
dog was barking lustily at the militia, called 
to her mother in great trepidation, ** Oh, 
Mamma, come quick ! Gip’s going to bite 
the army!” But at last accounts the army 
was safe, and Gip had gone indoors to curl 
himself up on his rug. The thing which 
hath been shall be. There are noises in 
the sky above and in the earth beneath ; 
but God reigns, the truth is safe, and the 
world grows better every day. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN IN 
CHRIST. 
BY REV. A. W. DRURY, D.D. 
From The Interior (Pres.), Chicago, June 18, 1891, 


No church in the United States, numeri- 
cal features being considered, is so imper- 
fectly known as the church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. The history of the 
churches of Europe throws no direct light 
upon it. It sprang up in America through 
newly awakened evangelical life, and not as 
the result of schism. No great controver- 
sies attended its origin, and no singular or 
obtrusive elements have marked its polity 
or history. Moreover, it originated with 
the Germans, who stood in a measure apart 
from the general population. The church 
has been confounded with the Moravians, 
with whom it has no historical connection, 
and it has sometimes been designated a 
Methodist body, though in origin and his- 
tory it has ever been entirely distinct. 

About 1766 a general religious movement 
among the Germans in parts of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania sprang up, hav- 
ing Rev. William Otterbein, an ordained 
minister of the German Reformed Church, 
and Rev. Martin Boehm, a_ recognized 
preacher of the Mennonite Society, as the 
principal leaders. Both of these leaders 
had separately for some years been preach- 
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ing the doctrines of experimental religion. 
Those who united with their societies were 
designated the ‘* unsectarian.” But in the 
vear 1800 the religious movement fully as- 
sumed the character of a church. From 
this time annual conferences were regularly 
held. The first general conference, held 
in 1815, revised the confession of faith pre- 
viously in use and authorized a printed book 
of discipline. About 1830 the English ele- 
ment in the church began to prevail over 
the German. At present only about three 
per cent. of the membership are German. 
Beginning with Maryland, Virginia and 
Vennsylvania, the church has established 
itself chiefly in the middle and western 
states, though in other portions of the 
United States and also in Canada it has ex- 
tended its work. The increase in member- 
ship has been mostly by conversions from 
all classes of our population. This fact, 
together with the fact that a laying aside 
of differences was a prominent feature in 
the founding of the church, has caused all 
other characteristics largely to be sunk in 
aun intensely evangelical and aggressive 
spirit. The general conference of 1841 
adopted a constitution without submitting 
the same for ratification. Much contro- 
versy and strife afterward rising in the 
church are to be traced to the questionable 
authority, extreme provisions, and conflict- 
ing interpretations of this instrument. 

The polity of the church is composite, 
combining Episcopal, Presbyterial and Con- 
gregational elements. ‘The general confer- 
ence, which is the highest ecclesiastical 
court, is composed of delegates elected by a 
general vote of the membership, and con- 
venes quadrennially. Changes in the con- 
stitution are also to be ratified by a vote of 
the membership. Bishops are elected for a 
term of four vears. ‘The method of minis- 
terial supply is through the itinerant sys- 
tem, the plan, however, being sufficiently 
liberal to eons much to the option and oc- 
casions of the conferences and congrega- 
tions. In doctrine, the church is Arminian, 
without being committed, however, to mi- 
nute expressions or special types. Practical 
elements have from the first been put into 
the foreground. Some representatives of 
the church have advanced the claim that 
Christian assurance, the basis of these prac- 
tical elements, as occupying from the first 
a peculiar and controlling place, is to be re- 
garded a distinctive anticipation of the doc- 
trine of religious certainty as now heralded 
from all centers of religious thought. Lib- 
eral and conservative extremes in doctrine 
have not as yet made themselves promi- 
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nent. Large freedom in conception and 
presentation of doctrine, provided it has an 
evident useful aim and does not make itself 
obnoxious by conceit and destructiveness, 
would doubtless not be provocative of alarm 
or opposition. 

While the United Brethren Church rep- 
resented in its origin a coming together 
from different sources, it was a coming to- 
gether of individuals and not of organized 
bodies. Between 1809 and 1814 there was 
an effort to effect a *‘ union” more or less 
close between the United Brethren and the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, but nothing 
further was accomplished than arranging 
**terms of accommodation” for the use of 
places of worship, and so forth. Overtures 
were early made and have at different times 
been renewed looking to a union with the 
Evangelical Association, but without re- 
sult. Propositions or advances have like- 
wise been made in the direction of a union 
with the Wesleyan Church, the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, but nothing has been 
accomplished in any of these lines. 

Up to recent years the cohesive principle 
has been specially strong in the church. 
The spirit of conciliation and agreement 
was prominent in the founding of the 
pele The subjects of total depravity, 
infant baptism, and slavery, at different 
periods, menaced the peace of the church, 
but moderate counsels prevailed and unity 
was preserved. A crisis not thus to be 
averted was brought on by a position which 
had early been taken on the subject of the 
exercise of discipline for connection with 
secret societies. Largely through the large 
proportion of members coming from Men- 
nonite and kindred sources. a disposition to 
be minute in regulating the outward life of 
members was fostered. Beginning twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, a demand came to 
be made with ever-increasing earnestness, 
that a discrimination be made as to mem- 
bership in the different orders. A conserv- 
ative party, at first largely in the majority, 
stood out in favor.of the indiscriminate ex- 
clusion of all members of secret societies, 
including members of the Grand Army and 
of all secret temperance and benevolent so- 
cieties. For a term of years, no measures 
could be proposed without their coming un- 
der the domination of this question. The 
conservative leaders, relying on their sup- 
posed ability to command a support, and on 
an extreme and technical construction of 
the ‘‘ constitution,” placed themselves 
against all proposed modification, and, by 
almost necessary consequence, against all 
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change in other respects as menacing to 
their position. Thus the question came to 
be much larger than the secrecy question, 
involving in fact the very life and useful- 
ness of the church. But life could not be 
held by iron bars, and the event has proved 
that laws and precedents, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, themselves having their origin 
in the advancing requirements of a living 
organism, cannot be turned into engines of 
repression and destruction. A past that 
was itself a living something has no shackles 
for the limbs of the living present. 

At the general conference convened at 
Fostoria, Ohio, in 1885, a commission was 
appointed to prepare revised forms of the 
constitution and confession of faith, the 
same to be submitted for approval to a gen- 
eral vote of the membership of the church. 
While many thought that the constitution 
and confession, which had had no other 
approval than that of the general confer- 
ence, were subject to any change that a gen- 
eral conference might make, yet the manner 
of submission for the approval of the church 
was according to the reasonable and only 
feasible construction of the article on 
amendments as contained in the old consti- 
tution. The obstructing party claimed that 
the confession of faith never could be 
changed, but the restriction in the old con- 
stitution was evidently a restriction upon 
the general conference acting alone, and not 
a restriction upon the church. Thus the 
appeal to the church, while not deciding 
questions of the past, would settle the ques- 
tion of authority for the future. This was 
precisely the effect of the course pursued 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1890. The vote of the 
membership taken in 1888 was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the revised constitution 
and confession, and the general conference 
which met at York, Pennsylvania, in 1889, 
declared the regularity and validity of all 
the steps in revision and ratification. 
Thereupon fifteen delegates, three of whom 
were unseated as the result of a contest, 
withdrew to another hall and organized 
another conference, claiming to be the true 
conference. As a result of these conflicting 
claims, the civil courts have been appealed 
to, and thus far three full trials have been 
had, resulting in favor of those adhering to 
the revised standards. The basis of all 


these decisions has been the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case Watson versus Jones, which declares 
that in all ecclesiastical matters the decision 
of the highest ecclesiastical court is binding 
upon the civil courts, and that the civil 
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consequences of such ecclesiastical decisions 
are to be enforced by the civil courts. On 
no other ground could the independence 
and freedom of the churches in America be 
maintained. If the United Brethren 
Church, by the resort that it has been com- 
pelled to make to the civil courts, shall 
make this principle clearer and_ better 
known, it will do no small service for all 
the churches of the land. The result of 
the withdrawal is likely to be a new de- 
nomination under the name Radical United 
Brethren, with a membership of 10,000 or 
15,000, or a union with some one of the 
smaller religious bodies having like princi- 
ples. 

It should be borne in mind that the re- 
Vision movement was not the movement of 
a few erratic thinkers, or of a few wayward 
and extreme leaders, but of a whole people 
feeling the weight of the commission that 
was upon them, and conscious of their 
rights and of the pressing need of adapta- 
tion to new demands. Order and not law- 
lessness is the result of such effort at recon- 
struction. ‘The revised constitution pro- 
vides for lay delegation in the general con- 
ference, and by clearer and fuller provisions 
obviates difficulties and promotes speedy 
and effective action. The revised confession 
presents a more orderly and mature, and 
therefore more serviceable, statement of 
doctrine, without any changes involving a 
departure from the doctrines historically 
received. 

Considered altogether, the work of the 
church is prosperous and the outlook en- 
couraging. As before indicated, there have 
been crucial struggles, but struggles are bet- 
ter than stagnation. Besides, all Christian 
churches have their critical stages through 
which they must pass. The enumeration 
for 1890, which does not include those who 
have gone off in the defection, shows a 
membership of 197,123. Since these fig- 
ures were obtained more than 22,900 con- 
versions and more than 21,500 accessions 
have been reported to the church periodi- 
cals. In the year 1890 about 150 churches 
were erected. There are enrolled in Sun- 
day-schools 245,000 persons. The amount 
collected for missions last year was $80,000. 
The mission on the west coast of Africa is 
one of the most flourishing missions in the 
dark continent, having a native membership 
of over 6,000. The mission in Germany 
has a membership of over 700. The Wom- 
an’s Board has opened a mission in China, 
and is sustaining a prosperous mission in 
Africa. This board is now arranging to 
send four additional missionaries to Africa 
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and two additional missionaries to China. 
The church has under its control nine col- 
leges, five academies and one theological 
seminary, the total enrollment of students 
for the past year being 2,308. These in- 
stitutions, while doing a good work, would 
accomplish vastly more if better equipped 
and endowed. One year ago there was 
founded a denominational young people’s 
society called the Young {People’s Christian 
Union, which has now a membership of 
15,000. The church publishing house, 
located at Dayton, Ohio, publishes nine 
periodicals, English and German. During 
the last year, including periodicals, lesson 
helps, books and pamphlets, more than six 
million pieces were printed and distributed. 
In addition to the agencies named, the 
efforts of the church are concentrated and 
directed through general church erection, 
Sunday-school and educational boards. The 
general conference of 1889 authorized the 
licensing and ordaining of women as minis- 
ters of the gospel. and under this authoriza- 
tion fourteen women have been licensed, 
six of whom have been ordained. 

There never has been atime in the his- 
tory of the church when there has been a 
more earnest and intelligent church spirit 
—when the church consciousness has been 
clearer, and the purpose to employ the 
church with all of its influence and agencies 
for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
has been more resolute. From being a 
rural people without educational equipment, 
the church is everywhere with encouraging 
success establishing itself in the towns and 
cities, and has made decided progress in the 
direction of a better qualified ministry, and 
a more intelligent and effective lay service. 
Free from the trammels of the past, with 
face set to the future, with heart and hands 
ready to serve the living present, the United 
Brethren Church would present service for 
Christ and faithfulness to him as her cre- 
dentials for a recognized place in the sister- 
hood of churches until the church general, 
if God thus wills, shall be one, even as the 
divine kingdom is one. 


THE CONFIRMATION OF BISHOPS. 
From The Church Times (Ch. Eng.), London, July 3, 1891. 


THe great majority of Churchmen, we 
fancy, wou!d find a difficulty in explaining 
what is meant by the Confirmation of a 
Bishop. And yet it is an ordeal through 
which every Bishop has to pass, and it is 
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conducted with all publicity. For the 
Southern Province, the ceremony is _per- 
formed in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
otherwise St. Mary-on-the-Arches, that 
church, which gives its name to the Arches 
Court, being a peculiar of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. For the Northern Prov- 
ince, it takes place in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. The manner of performing this 
ceremony has lately been described in the 
Times by Lord Grimthorpe, who, in that 
choice diction of which he is a master, calls 
it ‘‘ this tremendous and mendacious hum- 
bug,” adding that it is unfit to be performed 
‘“coram populo in the great Northern 
Cathedral or a London church.” 

As described by his lordship, it undoubt- 
edly does appear as though a very unmean- 
ing and futile business is transacted at every 
Confirmation ; but the strange thing is, 
that his lordship apparently does not see 
that his learned brethren in the law are re- 
sponsible for whatever is farcical about it. 
A religious rite or ceremony, if handled by 
a lawyer, becomes lifeless and unmeaning 
in no time. His delight is in legal fictions, 
which are the ghosts of what were once 
edifying symbols. We all know what is 
the conception of our Liturgy formed by 
the legal mind, whenever the acumen of 
legal luminaries has exercised itself upon 
it. The Prayer Book in their view is a dry 
and rigid formula, a mere law-document, 
without warmth, life, beauty, sentiment. It 
has in it no principle of growth and expan- 
sion, no adaptability to the varying needs 
of each generation: it is not linked toa 
great and interesting past, it has no forward 
tendency. It isan appendage to an Act of 
Uniformity, nothing more. Its interpre- 
tation is not according to the spirit, in 
which it is in harmony with the professions 
of the whole Catholic Church, but accord- 
ing to the bare letter, and ‘*‘ the letter,” as 
we know, “ killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive.” 

Lord Grimthorpe, who seems to enter- 
tain a natural aversion for the customs of 
the Church, argues for the abolition of 
Confirmation on the ground that it has been 
made ridiculous by dull and unedifying 
proctors, doctors, and smaller legal “fry. 
It is too much to expect that his lordship 
should dream of useful restoration ; his 
role is to pull down. The great achieve- 
ment of his life isa masterpiece of ruin. 
To us, however, it appears that what he 
would have ended at once might better be 
mended. The ‘‘ tremendous and menda- 
cious humbug,” of which his lordship justly 
complains, is an accretion upon a reason- 
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able and ancient and Catholic institution, 
and is no essential part of it in any sense 
whatever. 

The appointment of Bishops is a matter 
of supreme interest to Church-people, and 
it is quite certain that every year the inter- 
est evinced in their appointment is increas- 
ingly exhibited. The power of the Prime 
Minister to recommend a clergyman for 
promotion by the Crown is in some sense a 
form of popular election, the Prime Minis- 
ter being himself the delegate of the people. 
The more the interest in the choice of nomi- 
nees for bishoprics is displayed, so much 
the more careful are the Prime Ministers to 
recommend on each occasion one who is 
likely on the whole to be a persona grata to 
the Church at large and his future diocese. 
It is conceivable, however, that under some 
circumstances an appointment might be 
made, as was the case when Dr. Hampden 
was selected for Hereford, which would 
arouse a feeling of indignation in the minds 
of Churchmen, who, whatever are the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, have the right to be 
considered. Popular indignation, it is true, 
might be expressed in the public journals 
and in the form of public protests, but in 
the ceremony of Confirmation—always keep- 
ing out of sight the ‘* tremendous and men- 
dacious humbug” of the lawyers—we have 
a witness, even if it has been reduced to 
being a silent witness, that the Church has 
the right and the duty of judging of a 
man’s unfitness for the high office of a 
ruler. Popular election of Bishops has 
never been much more than theoretical, the 
power of appointing having been variously 
in the hands of the Metropolitan, the Com- 
provincial Bishops, the Emperor, the cathe- 
dral clergy of the vacant diocese: but 
though the Suffragium de persona is with- 
held from the people, the testimonium de 
vita, that is practically the power of veto, 
lasted on. For this reason the Metropoli- 
tan, before giving his consent to the conse- 
cration of a Bishop, holds, or causes to be 
held, a court, whereat the faithful may 
allege just cause or impediment, if they 
know of any such, why the elected person 
should not be consecrated. Lord Grim- 
thorpe, the warm advocate of the aggrieved 
parishioner, should be the last to rejoice if 
the laity are deprived of the right to com- 
plain in the present Court of Confirmation, 
when they can do so justly. He seems, on 
the contrary, to find ground for satisfaction 
in the fact he alleges, that opposers, who 
are accused of contumacy if they do not ap- 
pear when bidden, cannot, according to the 
ruling of the Queen’s Bench, be heard if 
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they do appear. The most they could do, 
he says, is ** to dispute the formality of the 
election, which would not matter in the 
least, because the Crown can proceed by 
letters patent, even if there were no elec- 
tion at all.” 

Now, granting that all this is as Lord 
Grimthorpe asserts it is, here is distinctly a 
case where reformation, not destruction, is 
needed. Even at the worst, we imagine 
that the presence of opposers at a Confirma- 
tion, and all the more the absurdity of re- 
fusing a hearing to those who are pr0- 
nounced contumacious if they do not speak 
out their objections, would, now that the 
Bishops are emancipating themselves from 
the Erastian idea of the Church so disas- 
trously impressed upon them by the late 
Primate, cause the Metropolitan and the 
Comprovincial Bishops to hesitate before 
proceeding to consecrate an unfit person. 
The consequences of refusing to consecrate 
a nominee of the Crown, who has been ac- 
cepted by the Dean and Chapter, are, doubt- 
less, tremendous, and all the more so be- 
cause they are left to the imagination to 
picture them ; yet we may be certain that 
among our Fathers in God there are those 
who would not hesitate to face them. The 
letters patent, which sound extremely im- 
posing, would effect very little, if there 
were no consecrating Bishops forthcoming. 
For it must not be forgotten that the Crown 
does not make a Bishop. It can recom- 
mend for election, or in some cases can di- 
rectly appoint, its nominee to the episcopal 
oftice, but it cannot confer the spiritual 
power. That rests always with the Church. 
That the Church can give or withhold as 
she will. The conveyance of that power is 
through the laying on of episcopal hands ; 
the right to protest against its improper 
conveyance is the birthright of the faith- 
ful. Confirmation as at present conducted 
is very far from being what it should be ; 
and we are really grateful to Lord Grim- 
thorpe for calling attention to the existence 
of the legal mummeries that have come to 
be associated with it. Still, there it is, not- 
withstanding, a due and constitutional 
process, by which, according to the ancient 
usage of the Church of England, and the 
custom of Christian antiquity, the voice of 
the Church claims to be heard in protest 
against unworthy elections. Now when the 
spiritual claims of the Church are better 
understood, when the long-silenced Con- 
vocation is a living power among us, when 
the motto ‘“‘let the ancient customs pre- 
vail,” is superseding the maxims of lawyers, 
and the Royal Arms are giving place to the 
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Sign of Faith, it would be the height of ab- 
surdity, it would be suicidal, to talk of 
abolishing the Confirmation of Bishops. It 
rather behooves us, by all means in our pow- 
er, to make it a reality, to divest it of all 
that savours of solemn fooling and pro- 
fanity, to use it for the purpose of solemnly 
giving or withholding assent to the appoint- 
ment of our spiritual rulers. Time was 
when the mockery was perpetrated of a 
Vicar-General going down to an office, sum- 
moning the Convocation to assemble, and 
declaring its session prorogued, no one act- 
ually appearing or being permitted to ap- 
pear. Nous avons change tout cela; we 
may yet live to see the Confirmation of 
Bishops restored to its rightful purposes. 


BROWNING’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROFESSOR MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


From The British Weekly (Non-conformist), London, June 
25, 1891. 


THERE is no writer whose opinions are at 
once so much worth knowing, and so diffi- 
cult to ascertain, as Robert Browning’s. 
The difficulty arises not altogether from his 
obscurity of language, or his determination 
to write ‘‘not what the many might, in- 
stead of what the few must, like.” His 
poems he frankly compares to ortolans 
served in toast and sage : 

‘* First comes plain bread, crisp, brown, a toasted 
square, 
Then a strong sage leaf : 
First, food—then, piquancy—and last of all 
Follows the thirdling : 
Through wholesome hard, sharp soft, your tooth 
must bite 
Ere reach the birdling. 


Dige st the se, and I praise | your pe ptics’ state, 
Nothing found wrong there.’’ 


But even though we can claim this sound 
digestion, and are sufficiently confident of 
reward to crunch through the crisp and 
merely screw our face at the bitter, yet, 
when we reach the ortolan, is the flavour the 
natural taste of the bird or wholly due to 
the cook ? In other words, although a 
little practice enables the reader to glide 
asily through all the poet’s harsh gram- 
mar, and to skip over his abrupt ellipses as 
freely as a bare-legged boy hops from tus- 
sock to tussock of grass without once com- 
ing to grief in the bog ; yet our work of in- 
terpretation is only begun, and the question 
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remains : What is Browning’s own opinion, 
and what does he utter merely because in 
keeping with the character he happens to 
be depicting? For our poet is essentially 
a dramatist ; and to ascribe to himself all 
the opinions his characters utter, is to sup- 
pose that Mrs. Siddons was a woman of out- 
rageous passions because she played Lady 
Macbeth. Browning is always on the stage, 
changing parts with infinite versatility, but 
as much at home, as easy and as natural 
when playing the villain as when playing 
the hero, when undermining faith by the 
subtlest innuendoes as when propping it 
with the most solid substructure. 

And thus it comes to pass that while 
some critics declare that he is ‘‘ the great- 
est Christian poet we have ever had,” and 
dwell with pleasure on ‘* his profound, pas- 
sionate, living, triumphant faith in Christ, 
and in the immortality and ultimate re- 
demption of every human soul in and 
through Christ,” other critics deny that any 
such beliefs can legitimately be ascribed to 
him. 

There are, however, two positions which 
I think may safely be held : first, that irre- 
spective of ‘Browning’s own belief, it is cer- 
tain he has so stated the case for many of 
the convictions essential to Christianity 
that he has immensely aided faith; and 
second, although he is characteristically a 
dramatist, there are poems of his which re- 
veal himself and are more or less auto- 
biographical. 

Let us try to verify these two proposi- 
tions. And first let us see how he uses the 
idea which underlies Christianity and is its 
essence, the idea of the Incarnation. No 
thought is more constantly present to 
Browning’s mind, none so dominates his en- 
tire system of thought, and none has more 
completely fascinated his imagination. Its 
most distinct expression is probably that 
which we find at the close of the ‘‘ Epistle 
of Karshish” : 


‘The very God! Think, Abib ; dost thou think ? 
So the All-great were the All- loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 
— no power, nor may’st conceive of 
ine 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for 
thee.’’ 


Now, it is quite true that we can scarcely 
ascribe too much to the imaginative sym- 
pathy of genius. George Eliot can enter 
into the soul of a horse-couper or a peddler, 
and from some mere fragment of conversa- 
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tion or character which she has come in 
actual contact with, she can construct a 
completely filled-in scene or personality as 
easily as an Owen can construct ex wngue 
leonem. So it is possible that Browning, 
picturing in his imagination the mind of 
Karshish, merely utters the fascination 
which the idea of the Incarnation must 
have exercised on a mind first brought into 
contact with it in those primitive days. 
But it seems to me that Browning is him- 
self haunted by the idea, and so fascinated 
by it as to obtrude it where artistically it 
has no right to be. In ‘ Saul,” for exam- 
ple, he puts into David’s mouth an antici- 
pation of the Incarnation which transcends 
anything in David’s own writings, and is an 
almost conscious anachronism : 

** Would I suffer for him that I love ? 

Thou—so wilt Thou ! 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, 

uttermost crown— 

And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave, 

up nor down, 

One spot for the creature to stand in. 

no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins 

issue with death ; 

As Thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be 

proved 

Thy power that exists with and for it, of being 

Beloved. 

He who did most, shall bear most ; the strongest 

shall stand the most weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for ! my 

flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 

it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee : a Man 

like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a 

Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! 
See the Christ stand.”’ 

No one knew better than Browning that 
to put such language into the lips of David 
was artistically inadmissible. It is an an- 
achronism legitimated by its beauty and 
truth, and elicited from Browning by his 
own irrepressible love of the theme. Is it 
possible that a man who had no belief in 
the Incarnation should thus obtrude it, and 
should show, what many theologians have 
failed to see, that the very idea of God in- 
volves the Incarnation ? 

But there is further proof. In ‘‘ Christ- 
mas-eve and Easter-day’’ it would seem as 
if Browning intended to depict the growth 
of his own religious thought. The poem 
opens with its inimitably realistic descrip- 
tion of the worship of those who regard 
neither learning nor ritual. The poet’s 
taste and insight are offended by their wor- 
ship, and he denies their arrogant claim to 
be the normal worshippers : 


So wouldst 


It is by 


O Saul, 
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‘* Why paint over their door, ‘ Mount Zion,’ 

To which ali flesh shall come, saith the proph- 

ecy.”’ 

He flings out into the open air, and under 
the wide sky declares, ‘‘in ¢his church,” 
i.e., in nature, my faith sprang first. But 
the God he finds in nature is not the God 
disclosed by nature exclusive of man, but 
the God discerned in nature by a being who 
cannot own God as mere power : 


“ For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid His worlds, I will dare to say.” 


Then follows the great vision : 


“ec 


All at once I looked up with terror. 
He was there. 
He Himself with His human air.”’ 


And the poet recognises that the private 
worship of nature by the individual is not 
that which has the promise of fullest reve- 
lation : 
““T remember He did say 
Doubtless, that, to this world’s end 


Where two or three should meet to pray, 
He would be in the midst, their friend.”’ 


He sees, that is to say, that God in Christ, 
human and loving men as they actually 
are, is truer Divine than God in nature. 
He sees that in despising the greasy, damp, 
steaming, smelling, Giseased, worn, igno- 
rant, vulgar worshippers in the conventicle 
“* Folly and pride o’ercame my heart. 

I thought it best that Thou, the Spirit, 

Be worshipped in Spirit and in Truth, 

And in beauty, as even we require it ; 

Not in the forms burlesque, uncouth, 

I lefi but now, as scarcely fitted 

For Thee : I knew not what I pitied,”’ 


We have here a mind growing past belief 
in mere impersonal power to belief in a lov- 
ing, and therefore personal, God ; and the 
mind thus growing is, I believe, Browning’s 
own. But even were it not so, the 
** Voice” and the ‘‘ Form”’ and the ‘* Robe,” 
which guide and teach the mind whose his- 
tory is traced in this poem, belong to the 
God of the Incarnation, to Christ. And it 
goes without saying that what Browning 
puts into the mouth of this figure, he must 
believe to be true. And this is what the 
Voice says to the tardy believer in the In- 
carnation : 


‘© What doubt in thee could countervail 
Belief in it? Upon the ground 


‘ That in the story had been found 

Too much love! How could God love so?’ 
He who in all His works below 

Adapted to the need of man, 

Made love the basis of the plan— 
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Did love, as was demonstrated ; 

While man, who was 30 fit instead 

To hate, as every day gave proof, 

Man thought man for his kind’s behoof, 
Both could and did invent that scheme 
Of perfect love—’twould well beseem 
Cain’s nature thou wast wont to praise, 
Not tally with God’s usual ways.” 


One more instance of the fascination this 
idea has for Browning may be mentioned. 
J'o the remarkable poem, ‘‘ A Death in the 
Desert,” an epilogue is added, although why 
there should be an epilogue is not apparent. 
And as one reads‘it, the only explanation 
that can be given is, that here again the 
poet was impelled to utter his belief that 
Christianity is identical with the Incarna- 
tion : 


‘If Christ, as thou affirmest, be of men 
Mere man, the first and best but nothing more— 
Account Him, for reward of what He was, 
Now and for ever, wretchedest of all !” 


But although the Incarnation is to Brown- 
ing a necessary outcome of the Divine na- 
ture, he has also intensely concerned him- 
self with the historical evidence of Chris- 
tianity. This is the theme of several of his 
poems, and especially of that just quoted, 
‘** A Death in the Desert,” in which John 
sees himself 

‘* Left alive 
Like a sea-jelly weak on Patmos strand 
To tell dry sea-beach gazers how I fared 
When there was mid-sea and the mighty things.’’ 


He anticipates the time when in no scofting 
spirit readers of his gospel may plead : 


‘* Here is a tale of things done ages since ; 
What truth was ever told the second day ?” 


This Christ is a mere projection from man’s 
mind. His power, it is said, was demon- 
strated by miracle; but ‘‘ the new ques- 
tion’s whisper is distinct : ‘ Wherefore must 
all force needs be like ourselves?’ and ‘ If 
miracles were then performed, why not 
now ?’” 

Browning does not leave these objections 
unanswered, but replies that man was made 
to grow, and that help he needed once, he 
needs not always. Miracles, he says, are 
like the twigs set round a bed where flowers 
are sown : when the flowers spring up they 
are no longer needed. So 


_ “This book's fruit is plain, 
Nor miracles need prove it any more. 
Doth the fruit show ? Then miracles bade ’ware 
At first of root and stem, saved both till now 
From trampling ox, rough boar, and wanton goat.”’ 


But it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Browning either finds faith easy 
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or thinks it can become so. Indeed, no 
passages of his writings are more character- 
istic or more helpful than those in which 
he shows that perfect faith is probably im- 
possible in this life, and possibly undesira- 
ble. Like the swimmer in “ Fifine,’’ the 
element we live by we cannot wholly live 
in. Perfect unbelief, he maintains, 1s also 
impossible. Bishop Blougram, in response 
to Mr. Gigadibs, throws over for the nonce 
all his beliefs, and then rounds on him 
thus : 


se 


And now what are we ? Unbelievers both, 

Calm and complete, determinately fixed 

To-day, to-morrow, and for ever, pray ? 

You'll guarantee me that ? Not so, I think. 

In nowise ! all we’ve gained is, that belief, 

As unbelief before, shakes us by fits, 

Confounds us like its predecessor. Where’s 

The gain ? how can we guard our unbelief, 

Make it bear fruit tous ’ The problem ere— 

Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, someone's death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again, 

The grand ‘ Perhaps!’ 

All we have gained then by our unbelief 

Is a life of doubt diversified by faith, 

For one of faith diversified by doubt ; 

We called the chess-board white ; 
black.’’ 


we call it 


The passage in which Browning most fully 
utters himself on faith is in the same poem. 
To the objector who says, ** As well be 
Strauss as swing “twixt Paul and him,” he 
replies : 


‘* Softly, my friend ! I must dispute that point. 
Once own the use of faith, I'll find you faith. 
We’re back on Christian ground. You call for 

faith : 
I show you doubt, to prove that faith exists. 
The more of doubt, the stronger faith, I say, 
If faith o’ercome doubt. How I know it does ? 
By life and man’s free will, God gave for that! 
To mould life as we choose it, shows our choice : 
That’s our one act, the previous work’s His own. 
You criticise the soil ? it reared this tree— 
This broad life and whatever fruit it bears 
What matter though I doubt at every pore, 
Head-doubts, heart-doubts, doubts at my fingers’ 
ends ; 
Doubts in the trivial work of every day, 
Doubts at the very bases of my soul 
In the grand moments when she probes herself— 
If finally I have a life to show, 
The thing I did, brought out in evidence 
Against the thing done to me underground 
By hell and all its brood, for aught I know ? 
I say, whence sprang this? shows it faith or 
doubt ? 
All’s doubt in me; where’s break of faith in 
this ? 
It is the idea, the feeling, and the love, 
ae mankind should strive for and show 
orth 
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Whatever be the process to that end— 

And not historic knowledge, logic sound, 

And metaphysical acumen sure ! 

‘What think ye of Christ,’ friend ? when all’s 
done and said, 

Like you this Christianity or not ? 

It may be false ; but will you wish it true ? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can ? 

Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 

That will break silence and enjoin you love 

What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 

And all in vain, with bidding you despise ? 

If you desire faith—then you've faith enough.” 


This imperfect faith which Browning 
vindicates involves an uncertain expecta- 
tion of immortality. Through Bishop 
Blougram he defends what at first sight 
appears no better than Secularism : 

‘“* T act for, talk for, live for this world now, 

As this world calls for action, life and talk— 

No prejudice to what next world may prove, 

Whose new laws and requirements, my best 

pledge 

To observe then, is that I observe these now.”’ 
He makes game of the man who loses true 
life by perpetually trying in his present 
sphere to live half-way into the sphere that 
is to succeed : 


As when a traveller bound from north to south, 
Scouts fur in Russia ; what's its use in France ? 
In France spurns flannel ; where’s its need in 
_ Spain ? 
In Spain drops cloth ; too cumbrous for Algiers ! 
Linen goes next, and last the skin itself, 
A superfluity in Timbuctoo. 
When through his journey was the fool at ease ? 
I’m at ease now, friend——”’ 
But, then, for present satisfaction, life 
with God is needful. And it is thus he 
cuts the ground from the mere naturalist. 
He dares him to live out his scheme of life. 
The man who professes that moral habits 
are but the result evolved from the rudest, 
brutal antecedents, yet has instincts which 
keep him moral. Well, says Browning : 
** You own your instincts ; why, what else do I, 
Who want, am made for, and must. have a God, 
Ere I can be aught, do aught ? no mere name 
Want, but the true thing, with what proves its 
truth, 
To wit, a relation from that thing to me, 
Touching from head to foot—which touch I feel, 
And with it take the rest, this life of ours.’’ 


So that Browning’s secularism is only ap- 
parent, and is continually broken through 
by anticipations of a future life. Indeed, 
immortality is required by the view of this 
life which is normal with Browning. Im- 
personal immortality is nowhere more with- 
eringly scouted than in ‘‘ Cleon”’ : 


** * But,’ sayest thou (and I marvel, I repeat, 
To find thee tripping on a mere word), ‘ what 
Thou writest, paintest, stays ; that does not die: 
Sappho survives, because we sing her songs, 
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And .schylus, because we read his plays’ ; 

Why, if they live still, let them come and take 

Thy slave in my despite, drink from thy cup, 

Speak in my place.’’ 

In fact, it is one of Browning’s ineradica- 
ble, constant convictions that this is « reg- 
sonable world—a world made not to torture 
or to mock, but to sift bad from good, to 
convert and educate the bad into good, and 
justify its course by its end. 

** God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world,”’ 


is not only the unconsciofis creed of the in- 
nozent Pippa, which retlects such sudden 
dismay and despair into the guilty Sedald, 
but it is the consciously-held and slowly. 
formed conviction of the poet himself. — 

For Browning is before all else an opti. 
mist. But how does he reconcile his opti- 
mism with the actual state of the world, 
with misery, wickedness, disease, death % 
These evils, so far from being impracticable 
and irreconcilable excrescences, are with 
him the essential material of a best world. 
For love is the best thing, and self-sacrifice 
is the best part of love, and without the 
needs and sorrows of others there is no 
room for sacrifice. Alike in God and man, 
the highest can only be developed in pres- 
ence of suffering. ‘* Perfect through suffer- 
ing,” is the radical idea of all moral devel- 
opment. 
‘* Life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear, 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 

How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is.”’ 


And love in its supreme form we cannot 
learn, save in contact with distress and need. 
So that the sorrows and strivings of earth 
are not exceptions to a rule of good, but 
themselves the very essence of that rule. 
With all its darkness and shadows, and /y 
reason of them, this world is a_ perfect 
world : 

‘* Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife, 

and strife’s success, 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 


Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, noth- 
ing less. 


““ Only, at heart’s utmost joy and triumph, terror 

Sudden turns the blood to ice; a chill wind 
disencharms 

All the late enchantment ! What ¢f all be error— 

If the halo irised round my head were? Love, 
thine arms.” 


That is to say, supposing all his interpreta- 
tions of life be wrong, and all the sugges- 
tions he throws out be error, what does it 
matter if Infinite Love encompasses him 
and upholds the universe ? 
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With this view of the world agree all his 
many suggestions of man’s great future. 
Disappointments, struggles, defeats, he sees 
in plenty ; but gradually his eye, piercing 
through these, reads man’s greatness and 
hope. Were man less than he is, and des- 
tined to less, he would not know failure nor 
striving. 

‘Let the mere starfish in his vault 
Crawl in a wash of weed, indeed, 

Rose-jacynth to the finger-tips : 
He, whole in body and soul, outstrips 
Man, found with either in default. 

Bat what’s whole can ¢ncrease no more, 

Is dwarfed and dies, since here’s its sphere.’’ 
Again, 

‘* Imperfection means perfection hid, 

Reserved in part to grace the after-time.”’ 
Thus to Browning’s eye all that torments 
in this life is evidence of human greatness 
and capacity of growth : all doubt, all dis- 
appointed affection that demands a future, 
all present defeat that speaks of aspirations 
greater than attainments. These are the 
things that differentiate man from the lower 
animals : 

‘*T prize the doubt, 


Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark.”’ 


Naturally we shrink from great tempta- 
tion, and pray, Lead us not into it : 


* Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons up to who dare fight, 

That so he may do battle and have praise.’’ 


Naturally we shrink from the ills of life, 
but when we understand that ‘‘ when pain 
ends gain ends,” 


““ Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain ! 
Strive and hold cheap the strain ! 
Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge 
the throe.’’ 


And so by his incomparable exhibition of 
the significance of life he has brought many 
with himself to the conclusion : 


** And so I live, you see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man. 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock, as her prize.”’ 


In short, Browning’s interpretation of 
life is the Christian interpretation. In his 
poems an endless procession of characters 
passes before the mind, an infinite variety of 
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situation is depicted for the trial and devel- 
opment of these characters, but the de- 
termining ideais Christian. It is the Chris- 
tian view of God and the Christian view of 
immortality that guide the poet as he scru- 
tinises the dark and hidden depths of human 
life and conduct. And his reader can re- 
turn to him his own words : 


‘* Tsay, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee, 
All questions in the earth, and out of it.” 


ON THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 
ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF OUR 
HOLY FATHER, BY DIVINE PROV- 
IDENCE, POPE LEO XIII. 

(Official Translation.) 


TO OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, ALL PATRI- 
ARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND 
BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, IN 
GRACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOS- 
TOLIC SEE, POPE LEO XIII. VENERABLE 
BRETHREN, HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BEN- 
EDICTION. 


(Continued from July number.) 


But the Church, not content with point- 
ing out the remedy, also applies it. For 
the Church does its utmost to teach and to 
train men, and to educate them; and by 
means of its Bishops and clergy it diffuses 
its salutary teachings far and wide. It 
strives to influence the mind and heart so 
that all may willingly yield themselves to be 
formed and guided by the commandments 
of God. It is precisely in this fundamen- 
tal and principal matter, on which every- 
thing depends, that the Church has a power 
peculiar to itself. The agencies which it 
employs are given it for the very purpose 
of reaching the hearts of men, by Jesus 
Christ Himself, and derive their efficiency 
from God. They alone can touch the in- 
nermost heart and conscience, and bring 
men to act from a motive of duty, to resist 
their passions and appetites, to love God 
and their fellow-men with a love that is 
unique and supreme, and courageously to 
break down every barrier which stands in 
the way of a virtuous life. 

On this subject We need only recall for 
one moment the examples written down in 
history. Of these things there cannot be 
the shadow of doubt: for instance, that 
civil society was renovated in every part by 
the teachings of Christianity ; that in the 
strength of that renewal the human race 
was lifted up to better things—nay, that it 
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was brought back from death to life, and to 
so excellent a life that nothing more per- 
fect had been known before, or will come 
to pass in the ages that have yet to be. Of 
this beneficent transformation, Jesus Christ 
was at once the first cause and the final pur- 
pose ; as from Him all came, so to Him all 
was to be referred. For when, by the light 
of the Gospel message, the human race 
came to know the grand mystery of the In- 
carnation of the Word and the redemption 
of man, the life of Jesus Christ, God and 
Man, penetrated every race and nation, and 
impregnated them with His faith, His pre- 
cepts, and His laws. And if society is to 
be cured now, in no other way can it be 
cured but by a return to the Christian life 
and Christian institutions. When a society 
is perishing, the true advice to give to those 
who would restore it is, to recall it to the 
principles from which it sprung; for the 
purpose and perfection of an association is 
to aim at and to attain that for which it 
was formed; and its operation should be 
put in motion and inspired by the end and 
object which originally gave it its being. 
So that to fall away from its primal consti- 
tution is disease ; to go back to it is recov- 
ery. And this may be asserted with the 
utmost truth both of the State in general 
and of that body of its citizens—by far the 
greater number—who sustain life by labor. 
Neither must it be supposed that the so- 
licitude of the Church is so occupied with 
the spiritual concerns of its children as to 
neglect their interests temporal and earthly. 
Its desire is that the poor, for example, 
should rise above poverty and wretched- 
ness, and should better their condition in 
life ; and for this it strives. By the very 
fact that it calls men to virtue and forms 
them to its practice, it promotes this in no 
slight degree. Christian morality, when it 
is adequately and completely practised, con- 
duces of itself to temporal prosperity, for 
it merits the blessing of that God Who is 
the source of all blessings ; it powerfully re- 
strains the lust of possession and the lust 
of pleasure—twin plagues which too often 
make a man without self-restraint miser- 
able in the midst of abundance :* it makes 
men supply by economy for the want of 
means, teaching them to be content with 
frugal living, and keeping them out of the 
reach of those vices which eat up not merely 
small incomes, but large fortunes, and dis- 
sipate many a goodly inheritance. 
Moreover, the Church intervenes directly 
in the interest of the poor, by setting on 
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foot and keeping up many things which jt 
sees to be efficacious in the relief of poverty, 
Here again it has always succeeded so wel] 
that it has even extorted the praise of jts 
enemies. Such was the ardor of brotherly 
love among the earliest Christians that num- 
bers of those who were better off deprived 
themselves of their possessions in order to 
relieve their brethren : whence neither was 
there any one needy among them.* ‘lo the 
order of deacons, instituted for that very 
purpose, was committed by the Apostles the 
charge of the daily distributions : and the 
Apostle Paul, though burdened with the 
solicitude of all the churches, hesitated not 
to undertake laborious journeys in order to 
carry the alms of the faithful to the poorer 
Christians. Tertullian calls these contribu- 
tions, given voluntarily by Christians in 
their assemblies, deposits of piety ; because, 
to cite his words, they were employed x 
Feeding the needy, in burying them, in the 
support of boys and girls destitute of means 
and deprived of their parents, in the cure 
of the aged, and in the relief of the ship- 
wrecked.+ 

Thus by degrees came into existence the 
patrimony which the Church has guarded 
with religious care as the inheritance of the 
poor. Nay, to spare them the shame of 
begging, the common Mother of rich and 
poor has exerted herself to gather together 
funds for the support of the needy. The 
Church has stirred up everywhere the hero- 
ism of charity, and has established Congre- 
gations of Religious and many other useful 
institutions for help and mercy, so that 
there might be hardly any kind of suffering 
which was not visited and relieved. At 
the present day there are many who, like 
the heathen of old, blame and condemn the 
Church for this beautiful charity. They 
would substitute in its place a system of 
State-organized relief. But no human 
methods will ever supply for the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of Christian charity. 
Charity, as a virtue, belongs to the Church ; 
for it is no virtue unless it is drawn from 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ ; and he 
who turns his back on the Church cannot 
be near to Christ. 


It cannot, however, be doubted that to 
attain the purpose of which We treaty not 
only the Church, but all human means must 
conspire. All who are concerned in the 
matter must be of one mind and must act 
together. It is in this, as in the Provi- 
dence which governs the world ; results do 





** The root of all evils is cupidity.’’-—1 Tim. vi. 10. 





* Acts iv. 34. .+ Apologia Secunda, xxxix. 
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not happen save where all the causes co- 
operate. ; ; 

Let us, now, therefore, inquire what part 
the State should play in the work of remedy 
and relief, 

By the State We here understand, not 
the particular form of government which 
prevails in this or that nation, but the State 
as rightly understood ; that is to say, any 
government conformable in its institutions 
to right, reason, and natural law, and to 
those dictates of the Divine wisdom which 
We have expounded in the Encyclical on 
the Christian Constitution of the State. 
The first duty, therefore, of the rulers of 
the State should be to make sure that the 
laws and institutions, the general character 
and administration of the commonwealth, 
shall be such as to produce of themselves 
public well-being and private prosperity. 
This is the proper office of wise statesman- 
ship and the work of the heads of the State. 
Now a State chiefly prospers and flourishes 
by morality, by well-regulated family life, 
by respect for religion and justice, by the 
moderation and equal distribution of public 
burdens, by the progress of the arts and of 
trade, by the abundant yield of the land— 
by everything which makes the citizens bet- 
terand happier. Here, then, it is in the 
power of a ruler to benetit every order of 
the State, and amongst the rest to promote 
in the highest degree the interests of the 
poor; and this by virtue of his office, and 
without being exposed to any suspicion of 
undue interference—for it is the province 
of the commonwealth to consult for the 
common good. And the more that is done 
for the working population by the general 
laws of the country, the less need will there 
be to seek for particular means to relieve 
them. 

There is another and a deeper considera- 
tion which must not be lost sight of. To 
the State the interests of all are equal, 
whether high or low. The poor are mem- 
bers of the national community equally with 
the rich ; they are real component parts, 
living parts, which make up, through the 
family, the living body ; and it need hardly 
be said that they are by far the majority. 
It would be irrational to neglect one por- 
tion of the citizens and to favor another ; 
and therefore the public administration 
must duly and solicitously provide for the 
welfare and the comfort of the working 
people, or else that law of justice will be 
violated which ordains that each shall have 
his due. To cite the wise words of St. 
Thomas of Aquin: As the part and the 
whole are in a certain sense identical, the 
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part may in some sense claim what belongs 
to the whole.* Among the many and grave 
duties of rulers who would do their best for 
the people, the first and chief is to act with 
strict justice—with that justice which is 
called in the Schools distributive—towards 
each and every class. 

But although all citizens, without excep- 
tion, can and ought to contribute to that 
common good in which individuals share so 
profitably to themselves, yet it is not to be 
supposed that all can contribute in the same 
way and to the same extent. No matter 
what changes may be made in forms of gov- 
ernment, there will always be differences 
and inequalities of condition in the State : 
Society cannot exist or be conceived with- 
out them. Some there must be who dedi- 
cate themselves to the work of the common- 
wealth, who make the laws, who administer 
justice, whose advice and authority govern 
the nation in times of peace, and defend it 
in war. Such men clearly occupy the fore- 
most place in the State, and should be held 
in the foremost estimation, for their work 
touches most nearly and effectively the gen- 
eral interests of the community. Those 
who labor at a trade or calling do not pro- 
mote the general welfare in such a fashion 
as this ; but they do in the most important 
way benefit the nation, though less directly. 
We have insisted that, since it is the end 
of Society to make men better, the chief 
good that Society can be possessed of is 
Virtue. Nevertheless, in all well-consti- 
tuted States it is a by no means unimportant 
matter to provide those bodily and external 
commodities, the use of which is necessary 
to virtuous action.¢ And in the provision 
of material well-being, the labor of the 
poor—the exercise of their skill and the 
employment of their strength in the culture 
of the land and the workshops of trade—is 
most efficacious and altogether indispensa- 
ble. Indeed, their codperation in this re- 
spect is so important that it may be truly 
said that it is only by the labor of the work- 
ingman that States grow rich. Justice, 
therefore, demands that the interests of the 
poorer population be carefully watched over 
by the administration, so that they who 
contribute so largely to the advantage of 
the community may themselves share in the 
benefits they create—that being housed, 
clothed, and enabled to support life, they 
may find their existence less hard and more 
endurable. It follows that whatever shall 
appear to be conducive to the well-being of 





* 2a Qe Q. Ixi. Art. 1 ad 2. 
ae St. Thomas of Aquin. De Regimine Principum, I. cap. 
15. 
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those who work should receive favorable 
consideration. Let it not be feared that 
solicitude of this kind will injure any inter- 
est ; on the contrary, it will be to the ad- 
vantage of all; for it cannot but be good 
for the comrionwealth to secure from mis- 
ery those on whom it so largely depends. 

We have said that the State must not 
absorb the individual or the family ; both 
should be allowed free and untrammelled 
action as far as is consistent with the com- 
mon good and the interests of others. 
Nevertheless, rulers should anxiously safe- 
guard the community and all its parts ; the 
community, because the conservation of the 
community is so emphatically the business 
of the supreme power, that the safety of 
the commonwealth is not only the first law, 
but it is a Government’s whole reason of 
existence ; and the parts, because both 
philosophy and the Gospel agree in laying 
down that the object of the administration 
of the State should be, not the advantage 
of the ruler, but the benefit of those over 
whom he rules. The gift of authority is 
from God, and is, as it were, a participation 
of the highest of all sovereignties ; and it 
should be exercised as the power of God is 
exercised—with a fatherly solicitude which 
not only guides the whole, but reaches to 
details as well. 

Whenever the general interest or any 
particular class suffers, or is threatened 
with, evils which can in no other way be 
met, the public authority must step in to 
meet them. Now, among the interests of 
the public as of private individuals, are 
these : that peace and good order should be 
maintained ; that family life should be car- 
ried on in accordance with God’s laws and 
those of nature; that Religion should be 
reverenced and obeyed ; that a high stand- 
ard of morality should prevail in public and 
private life ; that the sanctity of justice 
should be respected, and that no one should 
injure another with impunity; that the 
members of the commonwealth should grow 
up to man’s estate strong and robust, and 
capable, if need be, of guarding and de- 
fending their country. If bya strike, or 
other combination of workmen, there should 
be imminent danger of disturbance to the 
public peace ; or if circumstances were such 
that among the laboring population the ties 
of family life were relaxed; if Religion 
were found to suffer through the workmen 
not having time and opportunity to prac- 
tise it ; if in workshops and factories there 
were danger to morals through the mixing 
of the sexes or from any occasion of evil ; 
or if employers laid burdens upon the work- 
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men which were unjust, or degraded them 
with conditions that were repugnant to 
their dignity as human beings ; finally, jf 
health were endangered by excessive labor, 
or by work unsuited to sex or age—in these 
cases there can be no question that, within 
certain limits, it would be right to call in 
the help and authority of the law. The 


- limits must be determined by the nature of 


the occasion which calls for the law’s inter- 
ference—the principle being this, that the 
law must not undertake more, or go further, 
than is required for the remedy of the evil 
or the removal of the danger. 

Rights must be religiously respected 
wherever they are found ; and it is the duty 
of the public authority to prevent and pun- 
ish injury, and to protect each one in the 
possession of his own. Still, when there is 
question of protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals, the poor and helpless have a claim 
to special consideration. The richer popu- 
lation have many ways of protecting them- 
selves, and stand less in need of help from 
the State ; those who are badly off have no 
resources of their own to fall back upon, 
and must chiefly rely upon the assistance of 
the State. And it is for this reason that 
wage earners, who are undoubtedly among 
the weak and necessitous, should be specially 
cared for and protected by the common- 
wealth. 

Here, however, it will be advisable to ad- 
vert expressly to one or two of the more im- 
portant details. It must be borne in mind 
that the chief thing to be secured is the 
safeguarding, by legal enactment and pol- 
icy, of private property. Most of all is it 
essential in these times of covetous greed, 
to keep the multitude within the line of 
duty ; for if all may justly strive to better 
their condition, yet neither justice nor the 
common good allows any one to seize that 
which belongs to another, or, under the 
pretext of futile and ridiculous equality, to 
lay hands on other peoples’ fortunes. It is 
most true that by far the larger part of the 
people who work prefer to improve them- 
selves by honest labor rather than by doing 
wrong to others. But there are not a few 
who are imbued with bad principles and 
are anxious for revolutionary change, and 
whose great purpose it is to stir up tumult 
and bring about a policy of violence. The 
authority of the State should intervene to 
put restraint upon these disturbers, to save 
the workmen from their seditious arts, and 
to protect lawful owners from spoliation. 

When work-people have recourse to a 
strike, it is frequently because the hours of 
labor are too long, or the work too hard, or 
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pecause they consider their wages insuffi- 
ecient. ‘The grave inconvenience of this not 
uncomnron occurrence should be obviated 
by public remedial measures; for such 
paralysis of labor not only affects the mas- 
ters and their work-people, but is extremely 
injurious to trade, and to the general inter- 
ests of the public ; moreover, on such occa- 
sions, violence and disorder are generally 
not far off, and thus it frequently happens 
that the public peace is threatened. The 
laws should be beforehand, and prevent 
these troubles from arising; they should 
lend their influence and authority to the re- 
moval in good time of the causes which lead 
to conflicts between masters and those 
whom they employ. 

But if the owners of property must be 
made secure, the Workman, too, has prop- 
erty and possessions in which he must be 
protected ; and, first of all, there are his 
spiritual and mental interests. Life on 
earth, however good and desirable in itself, 
isnot the final purpose for which man is 
created ; it is only the way and the means 
to that attainment of truth, and that prac- 
tice of goodness, in which the full life of 
the soul consists. It is the soul which is 
made after the image and likeness of God ; 
it is in the soul that sovereignty resides, in 
virtue of which man is commanded to rule 
the creatures below him, and to use all the 
earth and the ocean for his profit and ad- 
vantage. Fl) the earth and subdue it; 
and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and all living creatures 
which move upon the earth.* In this re- 
spect all men are equal; there is no differ- 
ence between rich and poor, master and ser- 
vant, ruler and ruled, for the same is Lord 
over all.4 No man may outrage with im- 
punity that human dignity which God Him- 
self treats with reverence, nor stand in the 
way of that higher life which is the prepara- 
tion for the eternal life of Heaven. Nay, 
more ; a man has here no power over him- 
self. ‘To consent to any treatment which 
is calculated to defeat the end and purpose 
of his being is beyond his right ; he cannot 
give up his soul to servitude: for it is not 
man’s own rights which are here in ques- 
tion, but the rights of God, most sacred 
and inviolable. 

From this follows the obligation of the 
cessation of work and labor on Sundays and 
certain festivals. This rest from labor is 
not to be understood as mere idleness ; 
much less must it be an occasion of spend- 
Ing money and of vicious excess, as many 
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would desire it to be ; but it should be rest 
from labor consecrated by Religion. Re- 
pose united with religious observance dis- 
poses man to forget for a while the business 
of this daily life, and to turn his thoughts 
to heavenly things and to the worship which 
he so strictly owes to the Eternal Deity. 
It is this, above all, which is the reason and 
motive of the Sunday rest; a rest sanc- 
tioned by God’s great law of the ancient 
covenant, Remember thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath Day,* and taught to the world by His 
own mysterious ‘‘ rest” after the creation 
of man: He rested on the seventh day from 
all His work which He had done.+* 

If we turn now to things exterior and 
corporeal, the first concern of all is to save 
the poor workers from the cruelty of grasp- 
ing speculators, who use human beings as 
mere instruments for making money. It 
is neither justice nor humanity so to grind 
men down with excessive labor as to stupefy 
their minds and wear out their bodies, 
Man’s powers, like his general nature, are 
limited, and beyond these limits he cannot 
go. His strength is developed and in- 
creased by use and exercise, but only on 
condition of due intermission and proper 
rest. Daily labor, therefore, must be so 
regulated that it may not be protracted dur- 
ing longer hours than strength admits. 
How many and how long the intervals of 
rest should be, will depend on the nature 
of the work, on circumstances of time and 
place, and on the health and strength of the 
workman. ‘Those who labor in mines and 
quarries, and in work within the bowels of 
the earth, should have shorter hours in pro- 
portion as their labor is more severe and 
more trying to health. Then again, the 
season of the year must be taken into ac- 
count; for not unfrequently a kind of labor 
is easy at one time which at another is in- 
tolerable or very difficult. Finally, work 
which is suitable fora strong man cannot 
reasonably be required from a woman or a 
child. And, in regard to children, great 
eare should be taken not to place them in 
workshops and factories until their bodies 
and minds are sufficiently mature. For 
just as rough weather destroys the buds of 
spring, so too early an experience of life’s 
hard work blights the young promise of a 
child’s powers, and makes any real educa- 
tion impossible. Women, again, are not 
suited to certain trades ; for a woman is by 
nature fitted for home work, and it is that 
which is best adopted at once to preserve 
her modesty and to promote the good bring- 
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ing up of children and the well-being of the 
family. As a general principle it may be 
laid down that a workman ought to have 
leisure and rest in proportion to the wear 
and tear of his strength ; for the waste of 
strength must be repaired vy the cessation 
of work. 

In all agreements between masters and 
work-people, there is always the condition, 
expressed or understood, that there be al- 
lowed proper rest for soul and body. ‘T'o 
agree in any other sense would be against 
what is right and just ; for it can never be 
right or just to require on the one side, or 
to promise on the other, the giving up of 
those duties which a man owes to his God 
and to himself. 

We now approach a subject of very great 
importance, and one on which, if extremes 
are to be avoided, right ideas are absolutely 
necessary. Wages, we are told, are fixed 
by free consent ; and therefore the employ- 
er, when he pays what was agreed upon, 
has done his part, and is not called upon 
for anything further. The only way, it is 
said, in which injustice could happen would 
be if the master refused to pay the whole 
of the wages, or the workman would not 
complete the work undertaken ; when this 
happens the State should intervene, to see 
that each obtains his own—but not under 
any other circumstances. 

This mode of reasoning is by no means 
convincing to a fair-minded man, for there 
are important considerations which it leaves 
out of view altogether. To labor is to exert 
one’s self for the sake of procuring what is 
necessary for the purposes of life, and most 
of all for self-preservation. Jn the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread.* Therefore 
a man’s labor has two notes or characters. 
First of all, it is personal ; for the exertion 
of individual power belongs to the individ- 
ual who puts it forth, employing this power 
for that personal profit for which it was 
given. Secondly, man’s labor is necessary ; 
for without the results of labor a man can- 
not live ; and self-conservation is a law of 
Nature, which it is wrong to disobey. Now, 
if we were to consider labor merely so far as 
it is personal, doubtless it would be within 
the workman’s right to accept any rate of 
wages whatever ; for in the same way as he 
is free to work or not, so he is free to ac- 
cept a small remuneration or even none at 
all. But this is a mere abstract supposi- 
tion ; the labor of the workingman is not 
only his personal attribute, but it is neces- 
sary; and this makes all the difference. 
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The preservation of life is the bounden duty 
of each and all, and to fail therein is 4 
crime. It follows that each one has a right 
to procure what is required in order to liye - 
and the poor can procure it in no other way 
than by work and wages. ‘ 

Let it be granted, then, that, as a rule, 
workman and employer should make free 
agreements, and in particular should freely 
agree as to wages ; nevertheless, there is a 
dictate of nature more imperious and more 
ancient than any bargain between man and 
man, that the remuneration must be enough 
to support the wage earner in reasonable 
and frugal comfort. If through necessity 
or fear of a worse evil the workman accepts 
harder conditions because an employer or a 
contractor will give him no better, he is the 
victim of force and injustice. In these and 
similar questions, however—such as, for 
example, the hours of labor in different 
trades, the sanitary precautions to be ob- 
served in factories and workshops, etc.—in 
order to supersede undue interferences on 
the part of the State, especially as circum- 
stances, times, and localities differ so widely, 
it is advisable that recourse be had to So. 
cieties or Boards such as We shall mention 
presently, or to some other method of sufe- 
guarding the interests of wage earners, the 
State to be asked for approval and _protec- 
tion. 

If a workman’s wages be sufticient to en- 
able him to maintain himself, his wife, and 
his children in reasonable comfort, he will 
not find it difficult, if he is a sensible man, 
to study economy ; and he will not fail, by 
cutting down expenses, to put by a little 
gpg nature and reason would urge 
1im to do this. We have seen that this 
great Labor question cannot be solved ex- 
cept by assuming as a principle that private 
ownership must be held sacred and inviola- 
ble. The law, therefore, should favor own- 
ership, and its policy should be to induce as 
many of the people as possible to become 
owners. 

Many excellent results will follow from 
this; and, first of all, property will cer- 
tainly become more equitably divided. For 
the effect of civil change and revolution has 
been to divide society into two widely differ- 
ing castes. On the one side there is the 
party which holds the power because it 
holds the wealth ; which has in its grasp 
all labor and all trade, which manipulates 
for its own benefit and its own purposes all 
the sources of supply, and which is power- 
fully represented in the councils of the 
State itself. On the other side there is the 
needy and powerless multitude, sore and 
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suffering, and always ready for disturbance. 
If working people can be encouraged to 
look forward to ohtaining a share in the 
land, the result will be that the gulf be- 
tween vast wealth and deep poverty will be 
bridged over, and the two orders will be 
brought nearer together. Another conse- 
quence will be the greater abundance of the 
fruits of the earth. Men always work hard- 
er and more readily when they work on 
that which is their own ; nay, they learn to 
‘ove the very soil which yields in response 
to the labor of their hands, not only food 
to eat, but an abundance of good things for 
themselves and those that are dear to them. 
It is evident how such a spirit of willing 
labor would add to the produce of the earth 
and to the wealth of the community. And 
a third advantage would arise from this: 
men would cling to the country in which 
they were born ; forno one would exchange 
his country for a foreign land if his own 
afforded him the means of living a tolerable 
und happy life. These three important 
benefits, however, can only be expected on 
the condition that a man’s means be not 
drained and exhausted by excessive taxa- 
tion. The right to possess private prop- 
erty is from nature, not from man ; and the 
State has only the right to regulate its use 
in the interests of the public good, but by 
no means to abolish it altogether. The 
State is therefore unjust and cruel if, in 
the name of taxation, it deprives the private 
owner of more than is just. 

In the last place, employers and workmen 
may themselves effect much in the matter 
of which We treat, by means of those insti- 
tutions and organizations which afford op- 
portune assistance to those in need, and 
which draw the two orders more closely to- 
gether. Among these may be enumerated : 
Societies for mutual help ; various founda- 
tions established by private persons for pro- 
viding for the workman, and for his widow 
or his orphans, in sudden calamity, in sick- 
ness, and in the event of death ; and what 
are called ‘* patronages’’ or institutions for 
the care of boys and girls, for young peo- 
ple, and also for those of more mature age. 

The most important of all are Workmen’s 
Associations, for these virtually include all 
the rest. History attests what excellent re- 
sults were effected by the Artificers’ Guilds 
of a former day. They were the means not 
only of many advantages to the workmen, 
but in no small degree of the advancement 
of art, as numerous monuments remain to 
prove. Such associations should be adapted 
to the requirements of the age in which we 
live—an age of greater instruction, of differ- 
4 
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ent customs, and of more numerous require- 
ments in daily life. It is gratifying to 
know that there are actually in existence 
not a few Societies of this nature, consist- 
ing either of workmen alone or of workmen 
and employers together ; but it were greatly 
to be desired that they should multiply and 
become more effective. We have spoken 
of them more than once; but it will be 
well to explain here how much they are 
needed, to show that they exist by their 
own right, and to enter into their organiza- 
tion and their work. 

The experience of his own weakness urges 
man to call in help from without. We read 
in the pages of Holy Writ : /¢ is better that 
two should be together than one ; for they 
have the advantage of their society. If one 
fall he shall be supported by the other. 
Woe to him that is alone, for when he fall- 
eth he hath none to lift him up.* And fur- 
ther : A brother that is helped by his brother 
is like a strong city.+ It is this natural 
impulse which unites men in civil society ; 
and it is this also which makes them band 
themselves together in associations of citi- 
zen with citizen ; associations which, it is 
true, cannot be called societies in the com- 
plete sense of the word, but which are so- 
cieties nevertheless. 

These lesser societies and the society 
which constitutes the State differ in many 
things, because their immediate purpose 
and end is different. Civil society exists 
for the common good, and therefore is con- 
cerned with the interests of all in general 
and with individual interests in their due 
place and proportion. Hence it is called 
public society, because by its means, as St. 
Thomas of Aquin says, Ven communicate 
with one another in the setting up of a com- 
monwealth.t But the societies which are 
formed in the bosom of the State are called 
private, and justly so, because their imme- 
diate purpose is the private advantage of the 
associates. Now a private society, says St. 
Thomas again, is one which is formed for 
the purpose of carrying out private busi- 
ness ; as when two or three enter into a part- 
nership with the view of trading in conjune- 
tion.§ Particular societies, then, although 
they exist within the State, and are each a 
part of the State, nevertheless cannot be 
prohibited by the State absolutely and as 
such. For to enter into ‘‘ society” of this 
kind is the natural right of man ; and the 
State must protect natural rights, not de- 
stroy them ; and if it forbids its citizens to 


* Ecclesiastes iv. 9, 10. + Proverbs xviii. 19, 
¢ Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, Cap. IL. 
d. 
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form associations. it contradicts the very 
principle of its own existence; for both 
they and it exist in virtue of the same prin- 
ciple, viz., the natural propensity of man 
to live in society. 

There are times, no doubt, when it is 
right that the law should interfere to pre- 
vent association ; as when men join together 
for purposes which are evidently bad, un- 
just, or dangerous to the State. In such 
eases the public authority may justly forbid 
the formation of associations, and may dis- 
solve them when they already exist. But 
every precaution should be taken not to 
violate the rights of individuals, and not to 
make unreasonable regulations under the 
pretence of public benefit. For laws only 
bind when they are in accordance with 
right reason, and, therefore, with the eter- 
nal law of God.* 

And here we are reminded of the Con- 
fraternities, Societies, and Religious Orders 
which have arisen by the Church’s author- 
ity and the piety of the Christian people. 
The annals of every nation down to our 
own times testify to what they have done 
for the human race. It is indisputable, on 
grounds of reason alone, that such associa- 
tions, being perfectly blameless in their ob- 
jects, have the sanction of the law of na- 
ture. On their religious side they rightly 
claim to be responsible to the Church alone. 
The administrators of the State, therefore, 
have no rights over them, nor can they 
claim any share in their management ; on 
the contrary, it is the State’s duty to re- 
spect and cherish them, and, if necessary, 
to defend them from attack. It is notori- 
ous that a very different course has been 
followed, more especially in our own times. 
In many places the State has laid violent 
hands on these communities, and committed 
manifold injustice against them; it has 
placed them under the civil law, taken away 
their rights as corporate bodies, and robbed 
them of their property. In such property 
the Church had her rights, each member of 
the body had his or her rights, and there 
were also the rights of those who had 
founded or endowed them for a definite 
purpose, and of those for whose benefit and 
assistance they existed. Wherefore We 
cannot refrain from complaining of such 
spoliation as unjust and fraught with evil 
results ; and with the more reason because, 
at the very time when the law proclaims 











* Human law is law only in virtue of its accordance with 
right reason ; and thus it is manifest that it flows from the 
eterna law. And in 8o far as it deviates from right reason it 
is called an unjust law ; in Buch case it ix not law at all, but 
rather a species of violence.—St. Thomas of Aquin, Summa 
Theologica, la, 2 Q. xciii. Art. iii, 
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that association is free to all, We see that 
Catholic societies, however peaceable and 
useful, are hindered in every way, whilst 
the utmost freedom is given to men whose 
objects are at once hurtful to Religion and 
dangerous to the State. 

Associations of every kind, and especiall) 
those of workingmen, are now far more 
common than formerly. In regard to many 
of these there is no need at present to in- 
quire whence they spring, what are their 
objects, or what means they use. But 
there is a good deal of evidence which govs 
to prove that many of these societies are in 
the hands of invisible leaders, and are man- 
aged on principles far from compatible with 
Christianity and the publie well-being ; and 
that they do their best to get into their 
hands the whole field of labor, and to force 
workmen either to join them or to starve. 
Under these circumstances, Christian work- 
men must do one of two things : either join 
associations in which their religion will be 
exposed to peril, or form associations among 
themselves—unite their forces and courage- 
ously shake off the yoke of an unjust and 
intolerable oppression. No one who does 
not wish to expose man’s chief good to ex- 
treme danger will hesitate to say that the 
second alternative must by all means be 
adopted. 

Those Catholics are worthy of all praise 
—and there are not a few—who, under- 
standing what the times require, have, by 
various enterprises and experiments, en- 
deavored to better the condition of the 
working people without any sacrifice of 
principle. They have taken up the cause of 
the workingman, and have striven to make 
both families and individuals better off ; to 
infuse the spirit of justice into the mutual 
relations of employer and employed ; to 
keep before the eyes of both classes the 
precepts of duty and the laws of the Gospel 
—that Gospel which, by inculcating self- 
restraint, keeps men within the bounds of 
moderation, and tends to establish harmony 
among the divergent interests and various 
classes which compose the State. It is 
with such ends in view that We see men of 
eminence meeting together for discussion, 
for the promotion of united action, and for 
practical work. Others, again, strive to 
unite working people of various kinds into 
associations, help them with their advice 
and their means, and enable them to obtain 
honest and profitable work. ‘The Bishops, 


on their part, bestow their ready good will 
and support ; and with their approval and 
guidance many members of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, labor assiduously on 
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behalf of the spiritual and mental interests 
of the members of Associations. And 
there are not wanting Catholics possessed 
of affluence, who have, as it were, cast in 
their lot with the wage-earners, and who 
have spent large sums in founding and 
widely spreading Benefit and Insurance So- 
cieties, by means of which the workingman 
may without difficulty acquire by his labor 
not only many present advantages, but also 
the certainty of honorable support in time 
to come. How much this multiplied and 
carnest activity has benefited the com- 
munity at large is too well known to require 
Us to dwell upon it. We find in it the 
grounds of the most cheering hope for the 
future ; provided that the Associations We 
have described continue to grow and spread, 
and are well and wisely administered. Let 
the State watch over these Societies of citi- 
zens united together in the exercise of their 
rights; but let it not thrust itself into their 
peculiar concerns and their organization ; 
for things move and live by the soul within 
them, and they may be killed by the grasp 
of a hand from without. 

In order that an association may be car- 
ried on with unity of purpose and harmony 
of action, its organization and government 
must be firm and wise. All such Societies, 
being free to exist, have the further right 
to adopt such rules and organization as may 
best conduce to the attamment of their ob- 
jects. We do not deem it possible to enter 
into definite details on the subject of organ- 
ization ; this must depend on national char- 
acter, on practice and experience, on the 
nature and scope of the work to be done, 
on the magnitude of the various trades and 
employments, and on other circumstances 
of fact and of time—all of which must be 
carefully weighed. 

Speaking summarily, we may lay it down 
as a general and perpetual law that Work- 
men’s Associations should be so organized 
and governed as to furnish the best and 
most suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed at, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his condition 
to the utmost in body, mind, and property. 
It is clear that they must pay special and 
principal attention to piety and morality, 
and that their internal discipline must be 
directed precisely by these considerations ; 
otherwise they entirely lose their special 
character, and come to be very little better 
than those societies which take no account 
of Religion at all. What advantage can it 
be to a Workman to obtain by means of a 
Society all that he requires, and to endanger 
his soul for want of spiritual food? What 
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doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul 2* 
This, as Our Lord teaches, is the note or 
character that distinguishes the Christian 
from the heathen. After all these things 
doth the heathen seek. . . . Seek ye first the 
sKingdom of God and His justice, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.4 Let 
our Associations, then, look first and before 
all to God ; let religious instruction have 
therein a foremost place, each one being 
carefully taught what is his duty to God, 
what to believe, what to hope for, and how 
to work out his salvation ; and let all be 
warned and fortified with especial solicitude 
against wrong opinions and false teaching. 
Let the workingman be urged and led to 
the worship of God, to the earnest practice 
of Religion, and, among other things, to 
the sanctification of Sundays and festivals. 
Let him learn to reverence and love Holy 
Church, the common Mother of us all ; and 
so to obey the precepts and to frequent the 
Sacraments of the Church, those Sacra- 
ments being the means ordained by God for 
obtaining forgiveness of sin and for leading 
a holy life. 

‘The foundations of the organization being 
laid in Religion, We next go on to determine 
the relations of the members one to another, 
in order that they may live together in con- 
cord and go on prosperously and success- 
fully. The offices and charges of the so- 
ciety should be distributed for the good of 
the society itself, and in such manner that 
difference in degree or position should not 
interfere with unanimity and good will. 
Office bearers should be appointed with pru- 
dence and discretion, and each one’s charge 
should be carefully marked out; thus no 
member will suffer wrong. Let the common 
funds be administered with the strictest 
honesty, in such way that a member receive 
assistance in proportion to his necessities. 
The rights and duties of employers should 
be the subject of careful consideration as 
compared with the rights and duties of the 
employed. If it should happen that either 
a master or a workman deemed himself in- 
jured, nothing would be more desirable than 
that there should be a committee composed 
of honest and capable men of the associa- 
tion itself, whose duty it should be, by the 
laws of the Association, to decide the dis- 
pute. Among the purposes of a Society 
should be to try to arrange for a continuous 
supply of work at all times and seasons ; 
and to create a fund from which the mem- 
bers may be helped in their necessities, not 





* St. Matthew xvi. 26, + St. Matthew vi. 32, 33. 
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only in cases of accident, but also in sick- 
ness, old age, and misfortune. 

Such rules and regulations, if obeyed 
willingly by all, will sufficiently insure the 
well-being of poor people ; while such mu- 
tual Associations among Catholics are cer- 
tain to be productive, in no small degree of 
prosperity to the State. It is not rash to 
conjecture the future from the past. Age 
gives way to age, but the events of one cen- 
tury are wonderfully like those of another ; 
for they are directed by the Providence of 
God, Who overrules the course of history 
in accordance with His purposes in creating 
the race of man. We are told that it was 
cast as a reproach on the Christians of the 
early ages of the Church, that the greater 
number of them had to live by begging or 
by labor. Yet, destitute as they were of 
wealth and influence, they ended by win- 
ning over to their side the favor of the rich 
and the good will of the powerful. They 
showed themselves industrious, laborious, 
and peaceful, men of justice, and above all, 
men of brotherly love. In the presence of 
such a life and such an example, prejudice 
disappeared, the tongue of malevolence was 
silenced, and the lying traditions of ancient 
superstition yielded little by little to Chris- 
tian truth. 

At this moment the condition of the 
working population is the question of the 
hour ; and nothing can be of higher inter- 
est to all classes of the State than that it 
should be rightly and reasonably decided. 
But it will be easy for Christian working- 
men to decide it aright if they form Asso- 
ciations, choose wise guides, and follow the 
same path which with so much advantage 
to themselves and the commonwealth was 
trod by their fathers before them. Prej- 
udice, it is true, is mighty, and so is the 
love of money ; but if the sense of what is 
just and right be not destroyed by depravity 
of heart, their fellow-citizens are sure to be 
won over to a kindly feeling towards men 
whom they see to be so industrious and so 
modest, who so unmistakably prefer hon- 
esty to lucre, and the sacredness of duty to 
a!l other considerations. 

And another great advantage would re- 
sult from the state of things We are de- 
scribing ; there would be so much more 
hope and possibility of recalling to a sense 
of their duty those workingmen who have 
either given up their faith altogether, or 
whose lives are at variance with. its pre- 
cepts. These men, in most cases, feel that 
they have been fooled by empty promises 
and deceived by false appearances. ‘hey 
cannot but perceive that their grasping em- 
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ployers too often treat them with the great- 
est inhumanity and hardly care for “them 
beyond the profit their labor brings ; and if 
they belong to an Association, it is prob: ibly 
one in which there exists, in place of char- 
ity and love, that intestine strife which al- 
ways accompanies unresigned and_irre- 
ligious poverty. Broken in spirit and worn 
down in body, how many of them would 
gladly free themselves from this galling 
slavery! But haman respect, or the dread 
of starvation, makes them afraid to take 
the step. ‘To such as these, Catholic Asso- 
ciations are of incaleulable service, helping 
them out of their difficulties, inviting them 
to companionship, and receiving the repen- 
tant to a shelter in which they may securely 
trust. 


We have now laid before you, Venerable 
Brethren, who are the persons, and what 
are the means, by which this most difficult 
question must be solved. Every one must 
put his hand to the work which falls to his 
share, and that at once and immediately, 
lest the evil which is already so great may 
by delay become absolutely beyond remedy. 
Those who rule the State must use the law 
and the institutions of the country ; mas- 
ters and rich men must remember their 
duty ; the poor, whose interests are at 
stake, must make every lawful and proper 
effort; and since Religion alone, as We 
said at the beginning, can destroy the evil 
at its root, all men must be persuaded that 
the primary thing needful is to return to 
real Christianity, in the absence of which 
all the plans and devices of the wisest will 
be of little avail. 

As far as regards the Church, its assist- 
ance will never be wanting, be the time or 
the occasion what it may ; and it will inter- 
vene with the greater effect in proportion 
as its liberty of action is the more unfet- 
tered ; let this be carefully noted by those 
whose office it is to provide for the public 
welfare. Every minister of holy Religion 
must throw into the conflict all the energy 
of his mind and all the strength of his en- 
durance ; with your authority, Venerable 
Brethren, and by your example, they must 
never cease to urge upon all men of every 
class, upon the high as welP as the lowly, 
the Gospel doctrines of Christian life ; by 
every means in their power they must strive 
for the good of the people ; and above all 
they must earnestly cherish in themselves, 
and try to arouse in others, charity, the 
mistress and queen of virtues. For the 
happy results we all long for must be chiefly 
brought about by the plenteous outpouring 
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of Charity ; of that true Christian eee, 
which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel 
law, whic hi is always ready to sacrifice itself 
for others’ sake, and which is man’s surest 
antidote against worldly pride and immoder- 
ate love of self ; that woe whose oftice 
is described and whose Godlike features are 
drawn by the Apostle St. Paul in these 
é words: Charity is patient, is kind... 
: seeketh not herown . . . suffereth all things 
.. . endureth all things.* 

On each one of you, Venerable Brethren, 
and on your Clergy and people, as an ear- 
nest of God’s mercy and a mark of our affec- 
tion, We lovingly in the Lord bestow the 
Apostolic benediction. 

Q Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, the fif- 
teenth day of May, 1891, the fourteenth 
year of Our Pontificate. 


Leo XIII. Pore. 





CIVILIZATION IN RELATION TO MiIs- 
s1ons.—In some ways civilization is a posi- 
tive hindrance to the missionary, from the 
very comforts it teaches him to consider in- 
dispensable. It is of the earth, earthy ; 
and tends to make us too ready to forget the 
life beyond the earth, so that while we thank 
God for its blessings we must always bear in 
mind that there is one thing better, the 
knowledge of the Gospel. Civilization is 
then a great and powerful instrument put 
into our hands for the benefit of those who 
are now outside its pale, but it is an instru- 
ment only, and one that is capable of work- 
ing fearful mischief if we make it substan- 
tially our object to raise a civilized nation, 
rather than a holy church. The one thing 
is, that simple sincerity which can make 
itself at home with simple natures in that 
oneness which embraces black and white, 
Indian and Englishman, because they are 

all redeemed of Christ. With this, civiliza- 
: tion is one of God’s greatest blessings. — 
i Bishop Steere. 








Arcusisnop Tatt’s manner of writing, 
or rather of preparing his sermons, was as 
follows: ‘‘I think of them,” he said, 
‘‘during the week, jot down a few heads 
and texts, somewhat promiscuously, roll 
them well oyer in my mind on Friday ; 

Saturday morning, I write out fair heads 
of the sermon, dividing usually into four 
sections, one for each page of a sheet of 
letter paper ; I ride out alone on Saturday 
afternoon, and find myself ready to preach 
when I get into the pulpit on Sunday.” 





* 1 Corinthians xiii. 4-7. 
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An INTERESTING Discovery.—In the July 
Deutsche Rundschau, Dr. Brugsch, the Egyptolo- 
gist, reports a discovery which will be of especial 
interest to students of the Bible. In January last 
there was found near Luxor, in Egypt (close to the 
site where stood Thebes ‘‘ of a hundred gates’), 
a tablet, written in hieroglyphics, in which a person 
named Chitbet relates that he had accomplished 
many mysterious things, “owing,” as this interest- 
ing inscription goes on to say, ‘‘ to the great distress 
that has been caused by the Nile not overflowing 
its banks for seven years.’’ Yhe words are very 
distinct and admit of no other interpretation. The 
reference to Joseph and the seven years of famine 
will at once suggest itself. Dr. Brugsch critically 
examined the writing upon the stone in his article, 
and concludes that it is perfectly genuine, and is 
the work of a priest who lived four hundred years 
before the common era. The name of the Pharaoh 
is unfortunately not given, but the reference to 
Joseph is undoubtedly correct.—Jewish Messenger. 

THE MInNtsTER’s Wire.—We have very little 
sympathy with the sentiment that, happily, used to 
be more freely expressed than it is at present, that 
the parish hired the minister and not the minister’s 
wife, and that, until she received her salary as well 
as he, the church could expect no special service of 
her. The idea has been ridiculed more than once that 
she could be supposed to be the ‘‘ assistant minister.”’ 
We make bold to defend the proposition that she 
ought to be, in a special sense, not only the ‘‘ pas- 
tor’s assistant,’’ but the ‘‘ assistant pastor.”’ 

It is not necessary to carry out the analogy, and 
to say that the doctor’s wife, while she may 
be the doctor’s assistant, is not also an assistant 
doctor, and that the blacksmith’s wife is not 
an assistant blacksmith, for the relation that sub- 
sists between the minister’s wife and the souls 
of the parish is very different from the rela- 
tion of the blac ksmith’s wife to the forge, or of 
the shopkeeper’s wife to the counter. 

The minister’s wife has a peculiar insight into 
parish problems. She can often know better than 
her husband himself the needs of a large section of 
the people to whom he ministers. She may have 
the entrance to secret chambers of hearts that he 
can never penetrate. We do not mean that neces- 

sarily she must be president of the sewing circle, 
and chief director of the annual fair, and president 
of the home missionary society and of the foreign 
board, and organizer of the young ladies’ mission 
band, and leader of the maternal meeting ; we do 
not mean that she is to neglect one home duty or 
slight one home care. But, though crowded with 
such cares, though she be blessed with ‘‘ nine small 
children and one at the breast,’’ she may yet find 
time and strength for such quiet, helpful minis- 
trations as no one else Can render so well. Though 
very little in public life, though holding but few 
offices, even among the ladies of the church, she 
may have an influence most potent and helpful. 
We are reminded of this truth as we recall a recent 
convention of young people, where, one after 
another, many told how much they owed to the 
minister’s wife,—how she had helped them to do 
their duty, how she had inspired their society with 
new life, how she had dropped the word in se ason, 

how she had run to speak to ‘‘ that young man’”’ 
and this young woman, Surely there is no nobler 

mission than such a mission. The “‘ pastor’s assist- 
ant’’ is no less useful than the pastor. 

We feel like echoing the hearty exclamation of one 
young man in the meeting before referred to: ‘‘ I 
thank God for our minister's wife.’’-—Golden Rule, 
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INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
EMANUEL VY. GERHART, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic and Practical Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the Refurmed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. With an Introduction by Philip 
Schatff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Vol. I. New York: Armstrong & Son, 
1891. 8vo, pp. xxvii., 754, $3.00. 


This thick volume is only the first half of a 
treatise, the distinguished ability of which will re- 
flect honor upon the theological school from which 
it emanates, and will give it a place in the goodly 
company of that remarkable series of text-books in 
Dogmatics which the several branches of the Re- 
formed Church in America have produced. It is 
the precipitate of many years of theological teach- 
ing, and bears throughout the marks of long.con- 
tinued, careful and conscientious labor. It is con- 
spicuous for philosophical depth of thought. It 
shows evidences of familiarity with the critical as 
well as dogmatic scholarship of the d: iyv—though, 
no doubt, chiefly of one school. It is written in a 
style which, while plain, is in general both clear 
and attractive, and rises at times into something 
like a real though unforced eloquence. Above all, 
it is informed with reverence for the holy themes 
discussed, and a devoutness of spirit which con- 
vinces its readers that the author’s soul has found 
nourishment in the doctrines he formulates, and 
that he thinks with the heart as well as the head. 
It would be premature to attempt at this time a 
characterization of the book as a whole, or a final 
estimate of its value. This first volume contains 
only the Loct de Deo and de Creatione et Providentia, 
with preliminary sections on the Source of Theo- 
logical Knowledge, and the Principle of Christian 
Doctrine ; and though much is already adumbrated 
in the course of the discussions on these themes 
which is to follow formally in the second volume, 
We must wait for the full presentation in order to 
judge justly of the work orthesystem. Meanwhile, 
we may remark in passing, that there are several 
points in this first volume in which the mode of 
presentation seems to make, from the pedagogical 
point of view, an advance upon the systems with 
which we are most familiar. We reckon among 
these the genetic development of the doctrine of 
God, by which the student is introduced first to 
the natural conception of God, then to Old Testa- 
ment Theism, and then to the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that first in its economical and 
then in its ontological aspect. There may possibly 
be reckoned among these also the prepositing of 
the discussion of the Trinity to that of the Divine 
Attributes (Dr. Gerhart prefers the term Properties 
or Qualities), which, though liable to certain scien- 
tific objections, has the pedagogic advantage of 
preventing some annoying confusions in the youth- 
ful mind as to the relation of the attributes to the 
persons of the Godhead. Here, too, may be reck- 

oned the proportionally somewhat fuller discus- 
sions than usual of the created world, especially 
under the useful distinction of the world as Cosmos 
and the world as Eon, as also of the angelic world. 
And there are naturally many matters of detail 
which are presented so richly and strongly as to in-' 
vite and almost to demand quotation, could we 
give this whole notice to pointing out such passages 

It will be more respectful to Dr. Gerhart, how- 
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ever, to discuss some of those matters where we 
find it diflicult to follow his leading. And this be- 
comes the more incumbent upon us from the cir 
cumstance that the two most important matters of 
this kind constitute the subjects of the two pre- 
liminary dissertations, which are not only peculiar 
to this volume, but are fundamental to the whole 
system. 

Dr. Gerhart felicitates himself on being the first 
American author to publish a Christological or 
Christocentric Dogmatics. ‘* Thus far,’’ he writes 
(p. 8), ‘‘no system of theology, developed from 
the Christ-idea as its standpoint, of American or 
English authorship has greeted the Church.’’ To 
him not only the distinguishing fact, but also 
the distinguishing virtue of his treatise is that it 
“is in sympathy with the Christological trend 
of the Christian sentiment and scholarship of the 
age”? (p. 9). The circumstance that this is the 
first American dogmatics constructed from. this 
standpoint renders it not untitting that we should 
explain why we cannot follow him here, in the 
form of a brief exposition of what is meant by 
Christocentric theology. In the first place, it 
must be noted that this phrase is not meant to sug 
gest that a new and better arrangement of the 
doctrines has been adopted. Christological theo- 
logy is not the old theology looked at from a 
new and higher point of view, and presented in a 
new and better order and proportion.  ‘* The 
Christocentric method,’ says Dr. Schaff in the in- 
troduction prefixed to this volume, ‘is not incon 
sistent with the Trinitarian method, but coincides 
with it;’? and as a matter of fact Dr. Gerhart’s 
system follows the order of topics which has been 
fixed upon by theologians generally as the natural 
one. He too gives us successively the doctrines on 
God, on Creation and Providence, on Man, on 
Christ, on the Holy Spirit, on Personal Salvation, 
and on the Last Things—in which every one will 
recognize his old acquaintances Theology, Cos- 
mology, Anthropology, Christology, Pneumatol! 
ogy, Soteriology, and Eschatology, and in their 
familiar order. Neither, again, does the adoption 
of ‘‘ the C hristological method”’ mean that all the 
doctrines of the system have been adjusted to the 
great doctrines of redemption. This has been done 
already in every concatenated system, which is a 
system just because each doctrine included in it has 
been adjusted to all the rest. Christological theol- 
ogy is not the old theology with redemption given 
new prominence and made pervasive in its influ. 
ence over all the other doctrines. Nor yet does the 


adoption of this method mean the exaltation of 


Christ in His person and work, and the according 
to Him of new and completer honor as the central 
point of all religion and of all dogmatic thought. 
To every evangelical Christian Christ is the head 
and centre of Christianity ; and the Christological 
idea is not an effort to claim for Him His right as 
Lord of all. Perhaps the phrase conveys in some 
vague way one or the other of the foregoing ideas 
to the majority of uninstructed readers ; but no 
one of these is what is intended by it. What is in- 
tended by it is, briefly, not that Christ’s person and 
work shall be made the central fact in all our theo- 
logical thinking, but, as its advocates themselves 
express it, that the Christ-idea shall be made the 
principle of theological thought. And this means 
nothing more or less than that from the unique per- 
son of the God-man, in whom God and man are 
united in one life, the idea of the essential unity of 
God and man shall be derived, and then applied as 
a universal truth, valid in all the relations of God 
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and man. Dr. Gerhart quite clearly and repeat- 
edly enunciates his conception. ‘* God and man 
being a unity in Jesus Christ,’’ he tells us (p. 153), 
‘the idea concerning the Christ’’ (note : not the 
Christ, either in His person or His work, but ‘‘ the 
idea concerning the Christ’’ or ‘‘ the idea respect- 
ing the God-man,’’ p 188, or ‘‘ the idea of Divine- 
human community,’’ p. 271), ‘‘ becomes the central 
idea in Christian dogmatics, the science of the 
Christian religion.”’ ‘‘ The fundamental law of 
Christian doctrine,’’ we read again (p. 187), is 
‘this idea concerning the Christ, in whom God 
and man are organically and ethically one.’? And 
again (p. 115) we are told that the conditions of a 
theology at once more scriptural and more Christian 
are only to be met *‘ by the Christ-idea—the idea 
concerning the Divine-human personality of 
Jesus ;”’? and this is explained to mean that the 
fundamental principle of theology is to be *‘ the 
concrete union of the two essential factors,’’ God 
and man. No one needs to be told whence this 
conception comes or whitherit leads. And we regret 
to find that Dr. Gerhart, instead of building upon 
the tirm basis of the Reformed theology, has taken 
his place alongside of those, unfortunately not a 
few, Who are to-day occupying themselves (in the 
phrase of Dr. Kuyper) “in smuggling the contra- 
band of the German Vermittelungstheologie into the 
Calvinistic camp.”’ 

The effect of thus substituting the ‘‘ concrete 
unity of God and man”’ in the place of the glory of 
Gol Almighty as ‘* the fundamental principle of 
theology’’ is, of course, the de-Calvinization of the 
Reformed theology. Under the attractive name of 
*Christologizing’’ theology, theology is simply 
humanitarianized. Dr. Gerhart thinks of the proc- 
ess, indeed, as finding a middle way between the 
two one-sided systems of Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. While Calvinism does injustice to man, and 
Arminianism to God, the Christological idea, he 
thinks, does justice to both, since in it ‘‘ both ideas 
become one organic unity,’’ “‘ complemental mem- 
bers of an organism in germ.’’ But the middle 
way between truth and error is itself error, And 
the Christological theology does not succeed in hold- 
ing the two fundamental ideas of God and man 
*‘in relation to one another consistently with their 
intrinsic demands.’’ It gives us a synthesis not of 
the wholeness of God and the wholeness of man, 
but of something more than man and something less 
than God. The actual result is, naturally, that Dr. 
Gerhart holds with Arminianism in all the distince- 
tive points, denying God's universal foreordination, 
curtailing His omnipotence, and even curiously 
explaining His omniscience, while everywhere he 
argues against His sovereign dealings with men 
(pp. 121, 151, ete.). It is not the Vermittelungs- 
theologie, but Calvinism alone that embraces ‘‘ God 
as God’ or ‘* the wholeness of the Divine being.”’ 
The principle of Calvinism is not, therefore, ‘* the 
metaphysical principle of predestination,’’ and it 
does not ‘*‘ begin with the sovereign will of God,”’ 
though it firmly contends that God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, and has decreed all things 
according to the counsel of His own will. It is the 
determination of Calvinism that God shall be God 
—that it shall embrace God in the wholeness of His 
nature, no part-God but all-God—that makes it 
tenacious of these doctrines. The doctrine of pre- 
destination is an essential element in the very idea 
of God, and justice is not done to this factor of theo- 
logical thought without it. In the use of such 
painful phrases as ‘‘ the false predominance of the 
Divine will’ (p. 109), ‘‘ the false exaltation of God 
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above man’’ (p. 115), the mediating theology con- 
fesses that it has bought its intermediate position 
at the cost of the integrity of the ideaof God. Dr. 
Gerhart thinks ill of the knowledge of God attain- 
able by the natural man ; but even natural theology 
holds, in these aspects, to a completer God than 
the Vermittelungstheologie allows. 

We have hinted that Dr. Gerhart has too low an 
estimate of the knowledge of God attainable by the 
natural reason. That God is an intuition of the 
natural man he correctly asserts (p. 218); but he 
adds that ‘‘ intuition is inadequate ; it does not an- 
swer to the objective reality’’ (p. 227). Apparently 
he would consider theism itself beyond the reach 
of natural thought, eonfining the pagan concep- 
tions of deity to the circle of pantheism, deism, and 
dualism. But the needed complement of ‘‘ reason’’ 
he does not find in ‘‘ revelation,’’ in the sense ordi- 
narily attached to that word ; the phrase ‘‘ reason 
and revelation’’ as expressive of the twofold source 
of knowledge, he considers, rather, to be a product 
of late Protestant and vicious thought (p. 18 sq.). 
The Bible is, indeed, the source of biblical theol- 
ogy, but not, in the truest sense, of dogmatic 
theology ; for it, it supplied, no doubt, a starting 
point, conditioning the product, and it continues to 
supply a ‘‘critical standard ;’’ but it does not 
‘* supply all the needs of theological science.’" The 
true source of Divine knowledge is ‘‘ a unity ina 
twofold form ;’’ objectively it is the self-manifes- 
tation of God as (it is the ‘‘ as’’ of norm) presented 
in the Scriptures ; subjectively, it is the same re- 
vealed truth living in the Christian consciousness 
of the Church (p. 7). ‘‘ The original source of the 
Christian knowledge of God is the Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ (p. 33): the Bible can be considered only 
a medium of this knowledge, and that only so far 
forth as ‘‘ it is mystically connected with the Christ 
of God” (p. 33); whereas, on the other hand, the 
trandscendent Christ becomes an immanent vital 
principle in His people by a mystical union with 
them begotten by the Holy Spirit, and developing 
into a Christian consciousness which is itself a 
source of knowledge of God. Thus, then, is postu- 
lated what is practically equivalent to a perennial 
revelation, the organ of which is faith, and the 
agent the Holy Ghost; and thus Dr. Gerhart is 
able to speak of the Trinity being an intuition of 
the regenerate soul as truly as God is of the natural 
soul (p. 366). 

Now, there can be no sort of objection to saying 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is the one primordial and 
unchangeable source of Divine knowledge. Reve- 
lation, taken in the broad sense, is the only medium 
of knowledge of God ; and all revelation of God is 
through the Logos. And taking knowledge asa 
concrete fact, Christ gives us knowledge of God 
not merely by external manifestations or ‘‘ verbal 
teaching,’’ but ‘‘ by mystical union’’ with the be- 
liever, enabling him to understand and receive the 
verbal teaching. This is but the Reformed doctrine 
of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, and means 
nothing more than that the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and cannot 
know them because they are Spiritually discerned. 
So far, therefore, as Dr. Gerhart’s teaching tends 
to enfurce the fundamental doctrine that faith is 
necessary to knowledge (p. 29), and that ‘* the first 
condition of knowing God is fellowship and sym- 
pathy with Him” (p. 210), we not only go heartily 
with him, but feel bound to return him our sincere 
thanks for the fulness and strength of his advocacy 
of so important and indeed vital a truth. But Dr. 
Gerhart’s doctrine far transcends the Protestant 
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doctrine of the testimony of the Spirit, though he 
seeks support init. That doctrine looks upon the 
Scriptures as the source of the matter to be be- 
lieved, and the testimony of the Spirit as the con- 
dition of its reception and understanding. Dr. 
Gerhart speaks of the ‘‘ consciousness of God going 
forth from the Divine communion of love’’ as a 

“source of theological knowledge’”’ (p. 51); so 
that the ‘‘ theologian himself becomes a fountain, 
a secondary fountain’’ from which knowledge of 
God and Divine things may be derived (p. 68). 
In other words, Dr. Gerhart transmutes the Re- 
formed doctrine of the testimonitum Spiritus Sancti 
into the well-known Vermittelungstheologie doctrine 
of the Christian consciousness. ‘* Hence by union 
and communion in the Spirit with Christ glorified, 
the Christian may know God, His being, His at- 
tributes, and His relations to the world” (p. 2U5 , ef. 
pp. 5, 16, 47, et sepe). According to the Reformed 
doctrine, we have a testimony from the Spirit, not 
a revelation ; knowledge is not represented as in- 
stilled into the Christian heart from beneath ; the 
work of the Spirit terminates rather on the facul- 
ties ef knowing, while the object known is brought 
before them not mystically, but naturally, chietly 
through the Word. 

Therefore Dr. Gerhart is wrong in speaking of 
the old Reformed doctrine as ‘‘ affirming two 
sources of theological knowledge—namely, the 
written Word of God and the illumination of the 
Church by the Holy Ghost, the testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti’ (p. 12). This would be like our saying that 
we have two sources of knowledge of Dr. Gerhart’s 
theology—his book and our spectacles through 
which we read it. The Reformed writers are per- 
fectly explicit and clear—from Calvin down—as to 
the function of the witness of the Spirit, as simply 
the needed action of the Holy Spirit on debased 
man, to enable him to understand the things of 
God. So, for instance, Calvin, as quoted on p. 38, 

For as God alone is a suilicient witness of Him- 
self in His own Word, so also the Word will never 
gain credit in the hearts of men till it be contirmed 
by the internal testimony of the Spirit.’’ The 
Word is perfect in itself ; it is man that is imper- 
fect and needy of help. Let us venture an illustra- 
tion. Iam to make a study of the musical genius 
of Beethoven. His manuscript scores are placed be- 
foreme. These are the sources of my knowledge of 
his musical genius. It may be said, indeed, that 
the scores are not, strictly speaking, the sources, 
that Beethoven is the source and the scores only 
the media by which he communicates to me his 
musical conceptions. This is obviously true ; but 
it is a wholly uselesss distinction for the matter in 
hand. Beethoven is my source only so far as he 
has expressed himself in the scores ; they are, there- 
fore, my sources of knowledge of his musical 
genius. But now I open the scores and read. 
know the notes; I have a scientific acquaintance 
with the principles of musical composition ; I am 
so far furnished for criticising Beethoven as a 
musician. But I have no musical soul. There is 
nothing within me to correspond to the musie which 
the scores represent. I have the whole of the ob- 
jective sources, but I have no subjective apprecia- 
tion of their message. But this certainly is not 
due to any defect in the scores. The defect is in 
me. And it would not be remedied by any mys- 
tical connection of Beethoven with the scores ; I 
need, were that possible, a mystical connection of 
Beethoven with my soul, inspiring it—not with a 
knowledge of his music, but with musical sense. 
Similarly Dr. Gerhart seems to us wholly wrong in 
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denying to the Scriptures the title of sole objective 
source of knowledge of God, and as well in seck- 
ing to postulate a mystical connection of the glori- 
fied Christ by His spirit with them in order to give 
them validity and power (p. 40 sq.). Here he de- 
serts in principle the Reformed doctrine of the 
Scriptures and goes over to the Lutheran. For the 
very core of the distinction between the doctrines 
of the Word held by these two churches is that the 
Lutherans postulate a Divine union with the Scrip- 
tures, and the Reformed the action of the Spirit on 
the heart of the believer extrinsecus accedens. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Dr. 
Gerhart's presentation of the doctrines of God and 
creation, nor of many minor matters we had marked 
for discussion. 

BenJamMin B. WARFIELD. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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CALVINISM AND CONFESSIONAL Revision. By 
Professor Dr. A. Kuyrer, of Holland. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Professor Geerhardus 
Vos, Ph.D., of Grand Rapids, Mich. The Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Review, New York, July, 
1891, 


This article opens with an expression of the in- 
terest excited among Dutch Calvinists by the dis- 
cussion of confessional revision in America, and 
proceeds to state the standpoint of the Reformed 
cburches in the Netherlands with regard to ar 
vision of their creed. For this purpose the writer 
presents four questions : (1) Has a specific tendency, 
which, like Calvinism, leads to a separate church 
organization, a right to exist in the Church of 
Christ ?. (2) What specific tendency does Calvin- 
ism represent in the Christian Chureh ? (3) In 
what manner has this tendency found its expres- 
sion in the ecclesiastical symbols ? (4) To what 
conditions is the revision of these symbols in the 
case of a progressive development of Calvinism to 
be bound ? 

1. Professor Kuyper claims that to the first 
question there is no other than an aflirmative an- 
swer. Calvinism does represent a specific ten- 
dency of thought in the Christian Church, which, 
being able to create its own church organization, 
has an indisputable right of existence. In con- 
sidering this question, he looks at the general de- 
velopment of the idea of unity in the Church, 
which involves at the beginning similarity, hetero- 
geneity, and disproportionateness in its parts. 
Harmony can only arise from contrast, and con- 
trast requires diversity of nature. So this idea of 
the Christian Church leaves room for specific ten- 
dencies of thought. Our grasp is so limited and 
the capacity of our consciousness so universal, 
that one man must supplement another, and by the 
very necessity of doing this no individual can 
avoid being one-sided in his range of thought. 
Christianity is too rich, too many-sided, too uni- 
versal to pour its divine fulness into a single chan- 
nel of human life, and hence has forced its waters 
into a number ef channels. Thus Calvinism owes 
its origin exclusively to a specitic conception of 
Christianity, arising in a period of history when 
the fate of Christianity shaped the destinies of 
States and nations. Itdeveloped its own organiza- 
tion, set its stamp on political and social life as 
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well, and manifested its influence in every land 
where it has flourished. 

2. The specific character of the tendency repre- 
sented by Calvinism does not lie in any single doc- 
trine, but in this, that within the Christian religion 
it does the fullest justice to the essence of religion 
itself. Not that it is exhaustive of the full riches 
of the Christian religion ; it is simply more correct 
than other systems in that whereas they give pre- 
dominance to special ideas, Calvinism is more gen- 
eral in its concept. It is a mistake to discover its 
specific character in predestination, the authority 
of Scripture, the doctrine of the covenants, tiie 
tenet of hereditary guilt, strictness of life, or Pres- 
byterian Church government. These are the logi- 
eal consequences, at the point of departure for 
Calvinism. Thus Calvinism in the Christian 
Church is simply that tendency which makes a 
man assume the same attitude toward God in his 
profession and life which he already exhibits in 
his prayer. There is no Christian, be he Lutheran 
or Baptist, Methodist or Greek, whose prayer is 
not thoroughly Calvinistic. Giving glory to God 
and thanks for the grace working in him, and ac- 
knowledging the eternal love of God alone, he rec- 
ognizes the sole efliciency of the Holy Spirit in 
every good work performed, and that without 
atoning grace he would not exist for a moment, 
but would sink away in guilt and sin. While all 
the other tendencies preserve this attitude as long 
as their prayer lasts, to lose themselves in logi- 
cally different conceptions as soon as the Amen 
has been pronounced, the Calvinist adheres to the 
truth of the prayer in his profession, his theology, 
and his life. 

This tendency has found its expression in 
ecclesiastical symbols in an entirely different way 
from that followed in the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran churches. It is the spontaneous product 
of the struggle of believers, and bears the clearest 
evidence of having originated under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit, as is manifest in many of the 
Calvinistic confessions, not merely in their char- 
acter but in the circumstances of their adoption. 
If the traditions of the Westminster Confession, 
drawn up as late as 1648, are not clearly in keep- 
ing with this idea, it must be remembered that it 
was not so much intended to form a new confes- 
sion as to give a résumé in behalf of England of 
the martyr confessions, and the circumstances 
were somewhat peculiar. Four points are brought 
forward in this connection: (1) Calvinism does 
not undertake to formulate its confession except 
under the impulse or after the close of some power- 
ful movement stirring the very depth of life. (2) 
The impulse proceeds from the Holy Spirit. The 
contents are taken from the Word. (3) In its 
method at arriving ata confession Calvinism ex- 
cludes all individualism and sectarianism. (4) 
Calvinists never proceeded to formulate their con- 
fession until after, and so faras the Holy Spirit 
had clearly given them to understand the meaning 
of the divine Word on disputed points. Wher- 
ever the Scriptures did not pronounce on a point, 
the Church, too, neither could nor should speak. 
A creed is not for the purpose of stating our own 
surmises or conjectures, but for professing that 
for which on the basis of God’s revelation we pos- 
sess most certain knowledge. 

4. In looking for the conditions that should bind 
the revision of the symbols in the case of a pro- 
gressive development of Calvinism, we should seek 
for the dictates of their own principles as inter- 
preted in the light of history. Four conditions 
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must becomplied with. (1) The development must 
tend in the direction of the Church itself, not being 
a reaction against but a richer unfolding of the 
Calvinistic principles. (2) This unfolding must 
have made such universal progress in the churches, 
that if there is any reference to it, a practical 
unanimous testimony of all the churches, and not 
the least danger of half the consistories or classes 
obtruding their opinions on the other half. (3) 
Calvinistic theology must have made sufficient 
progress to furnish the churches with adequate 
means for formulating this development. (4) In 
the foreign churches of the Reformed confession 
a similar conviction must have led to similar re- 
sults, before this new stage of symbol develop- 
ment can be entered upon. 

These conditions the author considers have not 
been so far complied with, and hence he expresses 
very earnestly the feeling that, at any rate so far 
as the Dutch churches are concerned, if the ques- 
tion were proposed to them, he should earnestly 
dissuade them from undertaking any revisi 
While not presuming to give opinion on American 
questions, he nevertheless emphasizes the feeling 
that great caution and great care should be taken 
in the matter, inasmuch as no one part of the 
Church can move in such a question without in- 
timately affecting every other part. 






THe DivinE IMMANENCY. 
Doctrine to Inspiration. By the Rev. James 
Dove.iass, D.D., LL.D., Pulaski, N. Y. Zhe 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., July, 1891. 


The Relation of the 


This article, which is concluded from a previous 
one, derives additional interest from the fact that 
it is the last contribution of its author, for soon 
after its manuscript reached the editors Dr. Doug- 
lass passed away. 

The article commences with a statement as to 
the true meaning of inspiration, that its original 
significance is inbreathed, and as such really gives 
no ground for the development of the mechanical 
theory which has been so largely held by Bible 
interpreters. The very word eowvévoroc is itself a 
statement of the doctrine of divine immanency, 
and denotes not external or mechanical, but inter 
nal or immanent action, not mediately but imme- 
diately, as the Divine Spirit alone can act on the 
human spirit, because it alone is the source and 
fountain of all life and intelligence. Thus, as op- 
posed to the mechanical theory, we might really 
call this the inspiration theory of inspiration. 
The supreme test of a theory is its ability to fully 
harmonize and explain all the facts. This for the 
mechanical theory is impossible in regard to the 
Bible. 

Then follow the statements of some of the his- 
torical discrepancies in Gospel narrative, such as 
the account of the Last Supper, the miracle of 
healing the blind, Luke’s account of Paul as con- 
trasted with Paul’s account of himself, and the 
Gadarene’s story. With reference to such Pro- 
fessor Ladd considers it ‘‘ the shallowest folly to 
compare the apologetic forces of historical Chris- 
tianity solely with quibbles about the possibility 
of justifying this or that detail of narrative, or of 
the harmonizing this or that small discrepancy of 
one writer with another.’’ The difficulty with 
such cases has largely arisen from the confound- 
ing of inspiration and revelation ; the latter being 
a result of revelation in giving perfect moral per- 
ception. The Holy Spirit may inspire without re- 
vealing. It may reveal the future without inspir- 
ing or enabling the subject adequately to compre- 
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hend or record the revelation. In the one case in- 
spiring it acts as an immanent, in the other case 
revealing it acts as a transcendent power. 

He then takes up the subject under different 
heads. 1. INsprration.—This is the impartation 
of a large measure of that very intellectual and 
moral life and power which man already pos- 
sesses, derived from the Divine Being. This effect 
is to reinforce the mental powers, but does not 
make a mere automaton of its subject. While 
giving augmented power, greater clearness and 
precision to the intellectual, as well as moral facul- 
ties, it does not correct any error of perception 
that may have occurred in observing events or 
attendant circumstances. It does not reveal these 
historical events, only gives the memory a clear 
recollection of them as they occur. The observa- 
tions are narrated by others. In connection with 
this is especially to be noted that quickening of 
the moral faculties, that clear and perfect percep- 
tion of moral truth, discernment of the most ap- 
propriate words to express that truth which frees 
the expressions from error. 

2. VERBAL INsPrRATION.—Inspiration as a 
quickening power to the intellect enables the writer 
to apprehend the true importance and significance 
of language, and thus gives verbal inspiration as a 
condition indispensable to a perfect record of 
truth. The objections to this, as adduced espe- 
cially by Dean Alford, apply only to the theory 
of dictation, but have no relation to our present 
theory of inspiration, from which we obtain a doc- 
trine entirely consistent with that of the fullest 
personal consciousness of the inspired writer. The 
claim of verbal inspiration is not that the facts 
narrated are revealed by the spirit, but solely that 
those who reveal recorded accurately what they 
themselves saw or understood from others. Where 
there are different sources, it is no contradiction 
to the doctrine of verbal inspiration that there 
should be discrepancies in the statements. Exact 
similarity in narrative would of itself be the most 
conclusive evidence of collusion among the front 
writers. 

3. Tue Diversity oF StYLE.—Under this theory 
of inspiration the different peculiarities of different 
writers are brought out clearly and distinctly. 
Inspiration did not transform aman into a scientist 
nor force upon him an unusual mode of expres- 
sion. It gave aclear and perfect discernment of 
moral truth, and enabled him to furnish a perfect 
rule, perfect because represented in language the 
fittest, best, and most appropriate for conveying 
to others a clear and accurate knowledge of truth. 

4. CoLLoquiaL Trutu.—By this is meant such 
a statement of truth as is used in ordinary and 
familiar conversation, such as is characterized by 
the prevailing habits of a people, or the modes of 
expression used by them. Christ himself spoke in 
conversation with men not in the stilted language 
of exact science, but in the modes and phrases 
familiar to the people among whom He lived, and 
thus the use of parables was characteristic of His 
teaching. Under our present theory of inspira- 
tion it is easy to see how discrepancies between 
exact scientific truth and this colloquial truth may 
be harmonized. 

5. Poetic, ALLEGORIC, AND SYMBOLIC TRUTH. 
—The same theory enables us to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies between this form of truth and exact 
science. In many cases discussion is involved in 
regard to it. It is not a discussion of inspiration 
but of interpretation, as the controversy between 
Luther and Zwingli; the story of the Garden of 
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Eden ; the use of the Hebrew word for day ; the 
standing still of the sun and moon, ete. The 
differences of interpretation on such points form 
no relation to questions of inspiration, for there is 
no difference of opinion as to the facts. There is 
simply a difference of opinion as to what the facts 
mean. 

6. TE INSPIRATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
The objections to the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch founded on the alleged lack of knowledge 
of the art of writing, ete., are being constantly 
disproved by the discoveries of modern arch:eol- 
ogy, and no better proof of the divine inspiration 
of Moses can be furnished than in comparing the 
most ancient traditions and legends of the nations 
of antiquity concerning the creation of the world 
and of man, and also those of the Deluge with the 
narrative given in the Book of Genesis. The most 
eminent scientists have recognized the most con- 
vincing proofs in Mosaic cosmogony itself not 
only of its divine inspiration, but also of the fact 
of divine revelation. Thus it matters not whether 
the author of this cosmogony was Moses or not. 
The fact of its inspiration is veritied from the re- 
searches of science itself. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that Moses was the first of all inspired 
writers. The inspiration given endued him not 
only with a divinely conferred power of kindly dis- 
cernment as law-giver, but also as_ historian of 
discernment, enabling him to determine what writ- 
ings or legends then existing were inspired. 

7. Mosaic Propuectes.—This theory of inspi- 
ration fully explains the most perplexing enigmas 
presented in some of these prophecies, showing 
how the narratives and events of original history 
are subsequently seen. But prophecies and the 
description of characters primarily applied to per- 
sonages who had their historical existence cotem- 
poraneous with the writer are afterward inter- 
preted as prophetic of the Messiah. 

And so on through the varied perplexities that 
arise in the interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
power of inspiration is the Holy Spirit, which 
Christ defines as the spirit of truth, and the meas- 
ure of inspiration by the spirit of truth is the truth 
itself. 


THE RELATION OF THE CuourcH TO MODERN Scr- 
ENTIFIC TnovuGutr. By Professor Joskpu Le 
Conte. <Andover Review, July, 1891. 


Professor Le Conte traces here some of the more 
prominent effects of modern science upon the 
Church, claiming that it has operated to elevate 
the plane of religious thought and test the validity 
of religious beliefs ; to purify the temple of truth 
by driving out the false and the low, and to 
strengthen its foundations by verifying the true 
and the noble. He thus gives some examples. 

1. The conception of God under the influence of 
science has changed from a low anthropomorphism 
toa more noble type, and then to a true spiritual 
theism, which considers God as immanently resident 
in nature, whose forces are the different forms of 
His energy, acting directly at all times and in all 
places and determining all its phenomena. 

2. The question of first and second causes, 
which did not exist in the earliest stages of thought, 
but was peculiarly characteristic of the second, is 
solved by the complete identification of both. 
What seem to be second are merely modes of the 
first cause acting according to invariable law, and 
thus apparently necessary and unconscious. 
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3. The question of general vs, special providence 
disappears in the same way. All is alike general, 
iv., according to law ; and special, 7¢.e., by direct 
action. There is no real distinction between the 
two. 

4, The natural and the supernatural is resolved 
intoa question of the point of view. All is nat- 
ural, ¢.e., according to law ; but all is swpernatu- 
ral, Ze., above nature as we usually regard nature. 
Once clearly conceive the idea of God permeating 
nature and determining directly all its phenomena, 
avd the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural disappears from view, and the very 
word mtracle, as we usually understand it, has no 
longer any meaning, simply because we realize 
that what we understand to be a miracle is purely 
n occurrence according toa law higher than any 
r wet know, 

5. The question of design in nature, or, to put it 
in another way, of mind vs. mechanics in nature, 
is similarly solved. Mechanics is but the mode of 
operation of the divine mind. 

6. The question of the mode of creation is settled 
by a complete change of the old idea of a creation 
at once and then rest ever since, to one of continuous 
creation, wnhasting, unresting by an eternal pro- 
cess of evolution. If the universal law of gravita- 
tion is the divine mode of sustentation of the uni- 
verse, the no less universal law of evolution is the 
divine process of creation. 

To the objection that this is pantheism, Profes- 
sor Le Conte replies that the choice is not between 
a personality and something lower than personal- 
ity—viz., a blind, unconscious force operating by 
necessity, but between our personality and some- 
thing immeasurably higher than personality as we 
know it. 

The Christ. This is, after all, the test question, 
What think ye of Christ ? This section it is im- 
possible to condense into the space we have and 
do justice to the argument. It is sufficient to say 
that the writer holds that the ideal man, the goal 
and completion of humanity is necessarily divine. 
Then to the question, Is Jesus the Christ, is He 
any more than an advanced stage of the human 
ideal, and if so is it not contrary to the principle 
of evolution, the reply is given that there is a 
difference between organic and human evolution ; 
the former operating by necessary law the latter 
by free law. The ideal of organic evolution can- 
not come until the end, that of human evolution in 
the course, and that the absolute moral ideal has 
come is evident from the fact that it is already 
attractive upon the human race. 


PREPARATORY EDUCATION FROM A SOUTHERN 
Stanppornt, by Cuarces P. Curp, of Smith 
Academy of Washington University, discusses the 
problem of American history as it should be taught 
in the schools, especially touching on the time of 
the Confederacy and the period of slavery, and 
claims that the whole period may be dismissed 
with the general teaching that the part of the 
South came from honorable convictions of duty, 
equal in sincerity to those which ruled in the 
North, and that then the great achievements of 
America, whether in war or peace, may be pointed 
to as belonging to all alike. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE DiIvoRCE QUEs- 
TION. By Rev. Samvuen W. Dike, LL.D., in 
The Homiletic Review, July, 1891. 


Four points are specially brought into view. 
(1) The divorce question is no longer the isolated 
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problem that it was a dozen years ago, but is rec- 
ognized as a portion of the fundamental question 
of the family. (2) The beginning for a practical 
treatment of the divorce question, on a basis of 
scientifically ascertained facts, is now made pos- 
sible by the investigations of the Department of 
Labor at Washington. (3) The present legal 
status is peculiarly interesting, especially with re- 
gard to the appointment of commissioners in differ- 
ent States for the consideration of uniformity in 
the laws. (4) The theoretical or speculative dis- 
cussions on the subject indicate the unrest and the 
need of severe study. 
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CHRONICLE. 


June 10, The eighth annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union, held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., was specially 
noted for the dedication of a beautiful tabernacle, a gift to 
the Union by Dr. Henry Foster, President of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium, and especially designed for the annual 
meetings of the Union. 

June 10. The seventy-second annual conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection of England met at North- 
ampton, and decided against the employment of evangelists as 
adistinct order. Although it recognized very fully the need 
and advantage of evangelistic work, it considered that it should 
not be distinct from the ordinary office of the ministry. 

June 16. The ninety-fifth annual conference of the Metho- 
dist New Connection at Leeds decided against union with the 
United Methodist Free Churches, 

June 24. Merrill E. Gates was inaugurated President of 
Amherst College. 

July 1. The annual meetings of the Mildmay Conference 
were held, together with anniversaries of many subordinate 
societies, at the Conference Hall, London, England. Among 
the societies especially represented were the Army Scripture 
Reader Society, the Railway Mission, the Strangers’ Rest for 
Sailors, the Mission of Deep Sea Fishermen, the Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society, Mise De Broen’s Belleville Mission in Paris, 
the Anglo-Indian Evangelization Society, and the Post-office 
and Telegraph Christian Association. 

July 1. The General Baptist Association of England met in 
conference at Burnley, and took action which accomplished 
the amalgamation of the society with what had been known as 
the Particular Baptists. 

July 7. The Convention of Baptist Young People met at 
Chicago, and formed the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America with a constitution, of which the following are the 
essential articles : 

NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 

Articte I, Name.—The name of this society shall be the 

saptist Young People’s Union of America. 

Articce II. Ossect.—The object of this organization shall 
be: The unification of Baptist young people ; their increased 
spirituality ; their stimulation in Christian service ; edification 
in Scripture knowledge ; their instruction in Baptist history 
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and doctrine ; and their enlietment in al] missionary activity, 
through existing denominational organizations. 


ArTicLe IIT. MeMBersnip.—The membership of this Union 
shall consist of accredited delegates from young people's 
societies in Baptist churches, and from Baptist churches 
having no young people’s organization. 

ARTICLE IV. RePRESENTATION.—Representation shal] be 
on the basis of one delegate for every twenty members or frac- 
tion thereof in each young people's society. In a church 
where no young people’s society exists the church shall be 
entitled to one delegate for every fifty members or fraction 
thereof. Delegates shall be admitted only on credentials cer- 
tified by an officer of the young people's society or by the 
clerk of that church in which no young people's organization 
exists. 








Provision was made also for State, Associational, and 
Local organizations, 

July 12. The annual convention of the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor met in Minneapolis. There were not far from four- 
teen thousand delegates present, and the convention was the 
most enthusiastic and interesting one that has been held at 
any time. The progress of the movement in varied denomi- 
nations was shown to be most gratifying. The next conven- 
tion will be held in the fall of 1892 in New York City. 

July 13. The International Congregational Council assembled 
for its tirst meeting at London. ‘The proceedings are most in- 
teresting and important, looking especially toward a federa- 
tion or consolidation of the Congregational churches through, 
out the world. Delegates were present from Great Britain 
United States, Canada, and Australia. 

A memorial was presented by a German, Herr Cahensly, to 
Cardinal Rampolla, urging the appointment by the Pope of 
special bishops to look after the Roman Catholic interests 
among the different foreign communities in America, and 
with a view to preserve the distinctions of race and language 
as a means of preserving the distinction of religion. The 
request was promptly denied by the lope, whose action 
meets with the cordial support of the most prominent Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics in the United States. 

The Most Rev. Ignatius Persico, at one time Bishop of 
Savannah in Georgia, who has also been bishop of sees in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, has been appointed Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregatiou De Propaganda Fide, at Rome, in place 
of Mgr. Jacobini, who has been appointed Nuncio to Portugal. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London, has been so seriously ill 
that at several times his life was despaired of. 

A majority of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States have voted for the consecration 
of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. 


OBITUARY. 


Bissell, Rev. Lemuel, D.D., missionary of the American 
Board (Congregational), at Mahableshwat, India, May 28, 
aged 69. 

French, Rt. Rev. Thomas Valpy (Church of England), at 
Muscat, Arabia, May 14, aged 66. 


CALENDAR. 


August 12-16. The Nineteenth Congress of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of all countries, at Amsterdain, Holland. 
Each country will send delegates in the proportion of one dele- 
gate to every five local associations. 

August 18. Second National Temperance Congress, Prohibi- 
tion Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Oct. 13. Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational) at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Oct. 20. Meeting of the American Missionary Association 
(Congregational) at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 20. Missionary Council of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States at Detroit, Mich, 
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J. E. Russecr, Williamstown, Mass. 
Prof. Drummond's * Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” 
Henry M. Goopwin, Olivet, Mich. 


THE OLD AND eV 


The Rev. C. 


FABER. 


Professor 





SACON, Nor- 





Hartford, Conn., July. 


Editorial. 

The New Volume.—The Policy Pur- 
sued.—Its Wisdom Assured by Experi- 
ence.—The Bible a Book of Life.—It 
Enshrines the Life of God.—This Fact 
Ensures its Permanence.—How to Rid 
a Man of a Worthless Theory.—How 
to Free him from a Narrow Theory. 

The Old Testament in the Christian 

Church. Rev. Prof. A. F. KIRKPATRICK,. 

Duplicates in the Psalter. 
Rev. Prof. L. W. BATTEN. 
John XX. 27 and our Future Bodies, 
Rev. Tuomas Lavrig, D.D. 
The Religious Ideas of the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus. I. 
Prof. F. C. Porter, Pu.D, 
Psalm LXXIi. Prof. Tos. Hitt Ricu, 
The Gospel of John. 
Witiram R. Harrer and GrorGEe 
8S. GOODSPEED. 
Biblical Notes. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 
New York, August. 
Literature of Missions. 

Miracles of Missions No. XX. Day 
Dawn at the Hawaiian Group, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. 

A Call to New Prayer and Effort. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. 

Prayer and Missionary Work. 

HELEN L. BURNET. 

Eugene Bersier and Huguenots. 

ICE BERTRAND. 


PERIODICALS. 


Letters from Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Gibson 
of Paris, Etc. 
News from Bishop William Taylor, 
The Gospel in 1% 
Rev. J. E. BapGetrr Meakiy, 
Protestantism Po ‘Belg rium. 
MARGUERITE DE LAVELEYE, 
Planting C hristianity in Germany. 
Rev. Henry Gracey, 
Children of Foreign Missionaries. 
Anatomy of Natural Life. 
Isodor Loewenthal. 
Ropert Morrisoy, 
Extracts and Translations. 
Rev. C. C. Starprce, 
International Department, Edited by k 
Gracey, D.D. 
ms T ‘he International Missionary Union. 
Dr. Gracey. 
The Brussels Treaty. 
American Relations with China, 
Appeal to the Churches. 
The Outlook. 
Dr. Barnum, Dr. Nassau, Dr. Shedd, 
Rev. 8S. G. Wilder's Letter. 
New Church Edifice at Constantinople 
Bishop Thoburn, Mrs. Keister, Ete. 
Editorial Notes. 
The Monthly Concert of Missions. 
General Missionary Intelligence, 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW, 
New York, August, 1891. 
Review Section, 
The Inerrancy of Scripture. 
Prof. LLEWELYN J. Evans, D.D, 
The Preacher's Use of Illustration. 
A. J. Gornpon, D.D., Boston, Mass, 
Elements of Pulpit Power. 
tont. F. Sampie, D.D. 
Preaching I ‘oR 3. 
W . Huntineton, D.D, 
T oe Hiding ot Godt in the Book of Esther. 
T. Pierson, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
seamalie Section. 
Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
Themes and Texts of Recent Sermons. 
Suggestive Themes, 
Helps and Hints, Textual and Topical. 
ArtTuuR T. Prerson, D.D. 
The Prayer-Meeting Service. 
WayLanpD Hoyt, D.D. 
Exegetical and Expository Section. 
European Department. 
H. W. StuckenBERG, D.D, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, July, 1891. 
The Advance of Christ in Zo¢dia. 
Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D 
The Resurrection of the Dead. 
Rev. Prof. W. Minuiean, D.D. 
**It Became Him.” 
Rev. CHARLES F. D'Arcy, M.A. 
The Sinner’s ~~ 28, 
.» SAMUEL Cox, D.D. 
The Parables of Pn en nt. 
JoserH JOHN Munpny. 
On Some Fragments of a Pre-Hieronymian 
Latin Version of the Bible. 
Frep. C. ConyBEARE, M.A., Late 
Fellow and Tutor, U niversity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 
London, July, 1891. 
“ A Lucky Ilit.”’ Serial Tale. 
EpWARD GARRETT. 
Great Books and their Authors, 
Ww. DAVENPORT ADams. 
Hobbies, and How to Enjoy Them. IIL.- 
Amateur Photography. 
A Trip to Wonderland. 
Dr. Tuatn DAVIDSON. 
The Christianity for To-Day. 
Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
What a Busy Man Can Do. Dr. PARKER. 
Echoes from the Study. W.J. Dawson. 
Biblical Difficulties, and How to Meet 
Them, V.—The Atonement, 
Rey. J. Rem Howatrt. 
Science up to Date. 
FRANK Batuiarp, M.A. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks. With Character 


Sketch by Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
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